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We won’t believe they really want 
equal rights till we see them mowing 
the lawn in an undershirt. 


A Chicago drummer is to run a race 
against time. A drummer should be 
able to beat time. 


The price of taffy has been reduced 
25 per cent, it is announced. This will 
allow more of it to be used in the 
‘ampaign. 

q 


An insurance man in Chicago lectur- 
ing on the uncertainty of life dropped 
over dead in the midst of his talk. There 
is nothing so convincing as a striking 
illustration, 

gq 


Recently a man in the gallery of the 
English parliament, fighting drunk, yell- 
ed at the speaker to “shut up,” and 
threw his hat at a member on the floor. 
So there are worse scenes in some 
places than in our own Senate. 

g 8. 

A South African missionary on his 
visit home to Edinburgh stated that his 
charges use all the old safety razor 
blades they can get, and need more, and 
he issued a call for that generally dis- 
carded article. Anywhere but in Scot- 
land he would have been promptly 
swamped with offerings. 


q 
A STREET MYSTERY 


HE street in our block had just 
been repaved, surfaced and oiled, 
after waiting for it a long time. Auto- 
.mobiles running over it for two or 
three days had wiped up and pressed 
in the oil and tar-so that the street was 
in a fine shape—while the auto tires 
were in a bad one. And then happened 
“what usually happens in such a case— 
that city mystery so often commented 
on, lamented over, but never explained, 
never understood. Gangs of workmen 
with picks and shovels came to dig 
ditches across the new street here and 
there; to make holes on the middle of 
it in places, and to flank it with trench- 
es as if a new war were in preparation. 
The thing seems as inevitable as 
strange. An outsider asks, “Why don’t 
they put in the pipes and wires and 
things before they fix the street?” but 
he never learns. If builders followed 


this custom we should see them tearing 
a hole in the wall of a new house, for 
instance, to bring the furnace in; cut- 
ting a gap in the end of a new movie 
palace to introduce the pipe organ, 
or tearing out a part of a fine new 
church steeple to make way for the 
chimes. 
q 


The communist party nominated its 
candidate for the presidency without 
much argument or delay. Just wait 
until they have some offices at their dis- 
posal and they will find things will 
not go so smoothly. 


q 
CORRUPTING THE SCHOOLS 


T WAS with a distinct and very dis- 

agreeable shock that the trusting and 
unsuspecting country learned that “big 
interests” had invaded the sanctum of 
our schools and had procured propa- 
gandizing by the simple method of pay- 
ing for it. 

Public schools and private schools, 
elementary schools and colleges, it was 
revealed, had accepted ready-made text- 
books or lecture courses on the beauties 
of power monopolies in private hands. 
Teachers have been busily showing that 
public ownership of public utilities is 
all wrong. Some, it was developed by 
the Federal Trade Commission, got pay 
for it; others appear to have merely 
said what was put in their mouths by 
the power trusts, without being con- 
scious of the source or the purpose. 

It looks bad for the schools and teach- 
ers. It is a dark spot on a long, clear 
record. Teachers, like preachers, are 
generally considered above reproach as 
well as above temptation in their pro- 
fessional lives. Naturally they should 
be. The nature of their work as mold- 
ers of character and thought demands 
it. Trusts desiring to buy support and 
defense have always applied to poli- 
ticans, but it was generally thought 
they would no sooner approach our 
schools than the devil would approach 
holy water. 

The revelation is painful. Of course 
there are careless and thoughtless peo- 
ple in every profession, and corruption 
has by no means been proved on the 
teachers as a class. But it is enough 
to cause the whole class concern, and 
our educators in all the degrees should 
take determined steps to clean their 
linen and win back the high public 
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opinion they have always ha: 
which they must have to be prv, 
useful, 

gq 


Speaking of modern “best sel), 
the Druggists’ Research Bureau | 
that toothpaste leads all the re, 
our day cleanliness seems to | 
only “next to godliness” but in 
cases ahead of it. 

q 


IT 1S THE LAW 


VERY time someone is con 

a fourth time for felony on 
comparatively petty offense and 
imprisonment for life in accor 
with the present law in various 
there is a general wail about “vu 
ness” and “cruel and unusual p 
ment.” But we can’t help wond 
why those who have been conyicte 
two of three times don’t stop co: 
ting felonies before the fatal fo 
reached. They certainly have ha 
warning. Most of us get along wi 
committing one felony. 


gq 
Lindbergh doesn’t like that 
“Lucky Lindy.” Neither do we. | 
is more to Lindy’s success than luc 


q 
NEW SORT OF STATUE 


RENCH veterans are planning t 

build at Geneva a memorial o! {ly 
Great war which will show to pos! 
ity the horrors of war and the su 
ings of soldiers in battle. 

This will be something diffe: 
From time immemorial there have be 
memorials, statues, immortalizing nd 
glorifying various phases of war’s ac- 
tivities. Bronze generals striding their 
bronze steeds are thick as hops in 
Washington, and old European capitals 
have even more. Marble or bronze fe- 
male figures portray patriotism, devo- 
tion, sacrifice, courage and the wuar- 
like spirit. The beholder sees and ad: 
mires. His ambition to be a national 
hero is fired. He wants to fight; | 
wants to win victories; he wants to | 
honored by his country. If he ¢ 
not feel like going in for it himsel! 
is led to admire those who have so (is- 
tinguished themselves—who “have <e- 
served well of their country.” 

In other words, our statues and wal 
memorials have always been designe 
to impress us that war is a glori 
thing. 

Yet the outstanding thing aboul 
is killing. It is the slaughter of 
man beings. Also crippling, blinding 
and maiming them. Why should 
that also be portrayed? Why sho 
not the memorials show the essentials 
of war? Should the object of “w 
art” be to make war enticing? 

Probably after seeing the Fre! 
veterans’ statue at Geneva a youns 
man will feel it is better to be a truck 
driver than a warrior. And if his cot 
try really needs his service in its « 
fense he will not respond as if grasp- 
ing a chance to win glory, but with * 
complete understanding of the drab 
situation and a grim resolve to face |! 
through a sense of duty and respon- 
sibility. 


| 
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Houston Expected to Nominate Smith 


NLESS the unexpected happens, 

the Democratic national conven- 

tion which opens at Houston 
June 26 will name Gov. Smith as that 
party’s standard bearer. Only one thing 
could possibly deny him the nomina- 
tion—the two-thirds rule—but the 
chance of the opposition securing the 
367 votes necessary to again block him 
looks very slim indeed, 

On the eve of the session the Smith 
band wagon is claiming some 800 votes 
out of the entire 1,100. The number 
necessary to nominate is 734, or two- 
thirds Of the total. This is different 
from the Republican conventions which 
can nominate with a bare majority. 
Smith’s high mark at the last Demo- 
cratic convention was 368 votes on the 
76th ballot. 

An impartial tabulation kept by the 
Pathfinder shows that this year Smith 
has more than 500 pledged votes not to 
mention others claimed. Some of the 
latter, though uninstructed, are admiited 


in the Smith column by even his 
enemies. One evidence of Smith’s 
strength is that delegates are now 


pledged to him from at least a dozen 
states that did not give him a single 
ballot in 1924, The pre-convention line- 
up of votes follows: 


Pledged Claimed 


Smith ..... ere aie: ial ¥ 500 800 
a. ee ‘ 47 47 
_ . Ae ee 36 142 
eee 30 30 
SY Sei be ences 28 2 

ae 24 90 
eae ‘ 20 20 
| a cease ees 20 2 

ane eee 16 16 
eae ee ee 16 16 


Our unbiased survey of the situation 
reveals that the South’s threatened op- 
to Smith, 


position whether on the 
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—Cincinnati Times-Star 


New Kind of Round-Up 





Interior of Auditorium Built at Houston for Democratic Session 


ground of wetness, religion or other 
reasons, has not developed. Either that 
or the opposition is holding back for 
a concerted 11th hour effort to ditch 
the Smith steam roller. This is inti- 
mated by Senator Reed of Missouri (see 
front cover). The fiery “Jim” Reed 
scoffs at prediction by certain political 
dopesters that Smith will win on the 
first ballot. At any rate, Reed says he 
is in the race to the very end. This 
bitter-ender is encouraged by. the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill veto to hope _ that 
disappointed farmers will enroll under 
his banner in. preference to that of 
Smith whose stand on agriculture is 
in doubt. . 

About the only others still active in 
opposing Smith are Senators Simmons 
of North Carolina, who is fighting Smith 
on the prohibition score, and Heflin of 
Alabama, who opposes him on religious 
grounds. Opposition by Protestant and 
dry organizations has not materialized 
in the pre-convention campaign. This 
is a surprise to many political seers who 
expected repetition of the Madison 
Square Garden deadlock of 1924. 

Though the Democratic unit rule re- 
quiring a state delegation to vote the 
majority will of that delegation may 
block some promised Smith votes, the 
admitted and alleged anti-Smith states 
do not appear strong enough to halt 


Smith should they form a coalition, 
which is doubtful. In all fairness, the 
Pathfinder political statistician must 


admit his inability to credit the anti- 
Smith bloc with more than 350 votes at 
the very utmost—a total that while 
possible is hardly probable. 

The total vote in those states which, 
by a great stretch of imagination, 
could be classed as anti-Smith is 296: 


A” ere are 24 Milasouri......... 36 
ot ee 12 N. Carolina ..... 24 
ee 28 S. Carolina ..... 18 
Kansas ..... e... 20 Tennessee ...... 24 
Kentucky ....... ee 24 
Mississippi ..... SP TOMS skis ente- 10 

Even supposing that this group’s 
stand against Smith could not be 


swayed, it would require the votes of 
such contested states as Louisiana (20), 
Nebraska (16) and Oklahoma (20), to 
enable the anti-Smith forces to invoke 
the two-thirds rule. 

Outside of Reed, the Democratic as- 
pirants are not even press-agently hope- 
ful of ditching Smith. Most of them are 
like Gov. Ritchie of Maryland who 
admits no chance of being nominated. 
They are in it for the honor of being 
“favorite sons.” After the first few 
ballots most of their delegations will 
swing to those they intended to support 
in the first place. 

It doesn’t look as though “dark 
horses” have a chance in the Houston 
race, but for the sake of speculation 





—Philadelphia Ledger 


Anyhow, He Raises a Lot of Dust 


we will mention the most promising of 
them all (if he can be called that). 
tepresentative Hull of Tennessee started 
out as a favorite son but when Walsh 
quit the former loomed as the strongest 
dry candidate. Besides the 24 votes of 
his own state, Hull counts on an equal 
number from North Carolina and may 
get the support of the Texas dry delega- 
tion. Also, George of Georgia, Ayres 
of Kansas and Harrison of Mississippi 
are expected to relinquish 68 votes to 
some dry. So there is the barest possi- 
bility that in the last desperate effort to 
offset Smith some 150 votes might come 




















Claude Bowers, Democratic “Keynoter” 


Hull’s way, thereby inviting support 
from Reed adherents. On the other 
hand, Woollen of Indiana, Ritchie of 
Maryland, Hitchcock of Nebraska and 
Pomerene of Ohio are regarded as a 
Smith reserve of 110 votes. 

With all due respect to Reed, the mur- 
mur is heard in some Democratic circles 
that the chief reason Smith is in the 
lead is because no strong rival has risen 
to oppose him since McAdoo eliminated 
himself. The ‘great majority of Demo- 
crats seem sold on the idea that Smith 
is the only man with whom they can 
win. They are told that no other candi- 
date can assure them of the nearly 100 
electoral votes that Smith is expected 
to bring from New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Maryland. 

To the unbiased observer the threat- 
ened Southern opposition to Smith has 
been minimized by the party’s new 
harmony move. The Solid South ap- 
parently is willing to swallow the Smith 
pill as the party’s only promised remedy. 
Even if Southern irreconcilables re- 
fused to vote for Smith they would not 
vote Republican. Many might, and 
would, stay away from the polls rather 
than votefor Smith. Even so, the South 
would still be solid. In other words, 
the new Democratic battle cry seems 
to be “Houston and Harmony; Party be- 
fore Personalities.” 


Two ways of looking at it. 
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The statue of Andrew Jackson in 
Lafayette square, opposite the White 
House, never ceases to furnish debate 
for politicians, sculptors and horsemen 
who either admire it exceedingly or 
term it a freak. But efforts of critics 
to have the “rocking-horse” statue sub- 
stituted or entirely removed have al- 
ways failed. 

Whatever may be the merits or de- 
merits of-this statue, it is unique in that 
it is mounted without pivots, rivets or 
clamps of any kind. This accounts for 
the popular but erroneous idea that the 
tail and hind legs of the horse were cast 
solid to balance the rest of the figure. 
Despite the fact that the horse is bal- 
anced entirely on its hind legs it has not 
shifted a fraction of an inch in the 75 
years it has stood on the same spot. 
The director of public buildings and 
parks at the capital claims that this 
was the first equestrian statue made in 
the United States. Horse and rider 
were cast from cannon captured by 
“Old Hiekory” at Pensacola. Cannon 
taken by him at New Orleans were used 
for the base. 

The statue is the work of Clark Mills, 
who died in 1883. The original contract 
price was $12,000. It cost the sculptor 
$7,000 more but Congress was so pleased 
that it gave him an additional $15,000. 
But by the time the money was forth- 
coming Mills was involved in matri- 
monial troubles. So $10,000 of the pay- 
ment was ordered turned over to his 
first wife. 

Mills was once a jack-of-all-trades at 
Charleston, S. C. While doing stucco 
work there he developed a method of 
taking a cast from a living face. This 
led him to try working in marble. His 
first effort, a bust of John C. Calhoun, 
won him a gold medal from Charleston. 
Mills went to Washington to execute 
busts of Webster and Crittenden and 
while there was prevailed on to submit 


Cartoon at left, from Cincinnati Times-Star, would indicate 


that Smith isn’t over the mountain yet, while the other cartoon, from Washington Star, is 
based on the old adage that “a barking dog never bites.” 
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a design for the proposed Ja 
statue. He had never seen Jackso: 
after nine months of work produ: 
design that won the contract. He | 
the model in a vacant lot nea: 
Treasury. “Olympus,” a racehors« 
the model for Jackson’s charger. 
trained the horse to pose for the \ 
Just before the statue was dedi: 
Mills, as head of a militia unit he o 
ized, essayed to ride “Olympus” 
the latter did some impromptu )p 
and Mills finished on foot. 

The Jackson statue (of which | 
are replicas in New Orleans and 
ville) got Mills many other jobs. In 
ing the $50,000 equestrian Washin 
statue which stands in the circ! 
that name at the capital, Mills wa: 


solved, because of criticism of Houd 
statue of the Father of His Coun 











—Pathfinder Ph 
The “Rocking Horse” Statue 


that if any fault was to be found wi!! 
his work it would be because of | 
much truth rather than too little. 

When Mills became wealthy he p 
chased a farm along the B. & O, railr: 
about three miles from the Capitol. 
was here that he cast Crawford’s stat 
of “Armed Liberty,” commonly m 
taken for an Indian, which surmou: 
the Capitol dome. The work was « 
where the Pathfinder buildings n: 
stand. Mills’s first studio was destroy: 
by a gale and soon thereafter the adj 
cent foundry was ruined by fire. Bot 
were rebuilt and turned out many wor}! 
of art. The Mills farm in time becai 
known as Mills’s Station. During 
real estate boom the farm was su 
divided and the name changed to Lan 
don, which it still bears, 

a 7 a 7 M& 

The power trust probe caused a \ 
cancy in the Senate press gallery wh: 
the committee of correspondents 
charge expelled a representative of \ 
rious newspapers said to have draw 
$150 a month to mail out press releas: 
for the utilities interests. 

a & Mt 

Riding horses was not the only thing 
Paul Revere did well. He seems to ha\ 
been a jack-of-all-trades. He supplied 
copper for the plates on the Massachu 
setts statehouse dome, made copp« 
bolts for “Old: Ironsides,” made cai 
nons, was a dentist, blacksmith, silver- 
smith and copper-plate engraver, sol: 
weathervanes and cast many churc! 
bells. One of the latter still calls peo 
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ple to worship in All Souls’ Unitarian 
church on fashionable 16th street. This 
same bell tolled for John Brown on the 
day that he was executed, which led to 
its being called the “abolition bell.” 
& MS & 
rhe National Press Club, well-known 
Washington newspaper fraternity, re- 
scinded its invitation to. Mussolini to 
become an honorary member after 50 
members protested the Italian premier’s 
treatment of the press. The club had 
already felicitated its new “member” 
and Mussolini had sent an autographed 
photo to the club. 
7 4 a 7 
\gain the Supreme Court has made a 
five-to-four decision. It ruled, in effect, 
that the government can resort to un- 
ethical practices to detect other law 
violators. The specific case gives the 
sovernment the right to tap wires to 
apprehend bootleggers. Chief Justice 
faft, speaking for the majority, held 
that federal wire tapping would not vio- 
late the fourth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Justices Brandeis and Holmes, 
as usual, were with the minority. They 
hold that wire tapping by Uncle Sam is 
as much a crime as wire tapping by a 
private individual. “The evil incident 
to invasion of the privacy of the tele- 
phone is far greater than that involved 
in tampering with the mails,” said Jus- 
tice Brandeis, and Justice Holmes (son 
of the illustrious poet of the same name) 
adds: “I think it is less evil that some 
criminals should escape than that the 
government should play an_ ignoble 
part.” But Chief Justice Taft reasoned: 
A standard which would forbid the re- 
ception of evidence if obtained by other 
than nice ethical conduct by govern- 
ment officials would make society suf- 
fer, and give crimminals greater im- 
munity than has been known hereto- 
fore. Those who realize the difficulties 
in bringing offenders to justice may 
well deem it wise that the exclusion of 
evidence should be confined to cases 
where rights under the Constitution 
would be violated by admitting it. 


It has long been argued in some legal 
circles that decisions of as much import 
as those handed down by the Supreme 
Court should not be decided by one 
vote. This is further argument for that 





—Noew York Herald Tribune 


“The Face on the Barroom Floor” 
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side. However,.such close decisions 
are comparatively few and far between. 

Incidentally, the Supreme Court ad- 
journed for the summer with its slate 
practically cleaned up for the first time 
in history. In two terms it has handed 
down decisions on more than 1,700 
cases. The new speed was made pos- 
sible by Chief Justice Taft who cut out 
much red tape and limited the right of 
appeal, 

s&s ss & 

The last of the White House carriages 
—a victoria and a brougham which serv- 
ed five presidents—have been put on ex- 
hibition in the Quartermaster’s Corps 
museum. The sketch shows the vehicle 
that Roosevelt used on official occasions 
and which for a time took Wilson to 





Only a Memory 


church on rainy days. White House 
transportation is now entirely motor- 
ized. There are about 10 autos in the 
executive garage. The “horseless” car- 
riage made its debut at the White House 
during the Roosevelt administration but 
it remained for Wilson to practically 
banish the horse. Daniel Webster, the 
last White House coachman, has learn- 
ed to drive a car. 
& 4 . 4 

Social errors are not confined to the 
proletariat. President Coolidge “pulled 
a boner” during the laying of the cor- 
ner stone for the $575,000 annex to the 
American Red Cross building. The 
President was late in arriving and 
brushed past Mrs. Woodrow. Wilson 
without bowing or speaking. Mrs. 
Wilson was visibly embarrassed. A se- 
cret service agent whispered to Mr. 
Coolidge and he made amends by turn- 
ing to Mrs. Wilson and greeting her 
effusively. It was plainly an oversight 
and Mr. Coolidge expressed regret. Mrs. 
Wilson then proceeded to help Mr. Cool- 
idge in laying the corner stone. The 
new Red Cross building will be a trib- 
ute to “the sacrifices and services of 
American women in the World War.” 

4 7 & 

The story is going the rounds that 
someone asked the former Alice Roose- 
velt, now the wife of Speaker of the 
House Longsworth, for an autograph 
that was “different.” Without hesitancy 
she is said to have written: “To hell 
with the League of Nations!” 

7 . 4 24 

An office of the State department was 
the scene of a meeting between govern- 
ment officials and representatives of 
two New York banking houses in which 
a plan for reorganizing Nicaragua’s 
finances was worked out. A loan of 
$12,000,000 is promised Nicaragua if 
she will accept advice in financial mat- 
ters until her affairs are adjusted. 
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Republican Elephant 


Thomas Nast, cartoonist who in 1870 first 
used the donkey to represent the Democrat- 
ic party, four years later evolved the ele- 
phant to symbolize the Republican party. 
On Nov. 7, 1874, Harper’s Weekly published 
a Nast cartoon in which the “Republican 
Vote” was represented as a huge elephant. 
The picture shows the collected animals of 
the forest—representing various papers, 
states and issues—being frightened by a 
donkey in lion’s skin crying “Caesarism.” 
The elephant is frightened also, being on 
the verge of a pitfall which is loosely cov- 
ered with various deceptive planks. In 
this particular cartoon the donkey does not 
represent the Democratic party, which is 
symbolized by a fox with a face suggesting 
that of Samuel J. Tilden. 


Democratic Rooster 


The rooster is the emblem of the Demo- 
cratic party on the ballots of many states. 
The story of its origin is this: In 1840 
Joseph Chapman was Democratic candidate 
for the Indiana legislature. It was after the 
panic in Van Buren’s administration and 
things looked dark for the Democrats. So 
George Pattison, editor of the Indianapolis 
Constitution, wrote to William Sebastian 
of Greenfield: “Do, for heaven’s sake, stir 
up the Democracy. See Chapman, tell him 
not to do as he did heretofore. He used 
to create unnecessary alarms; he must 
crow; we have much to crow over.” This 
letter accidentally fell into the hands of the 
Whigs and was published in an Indianapolis 
paper with a view of ridiculing the Demo- 
crats. It had the opposite effect. “Crow, 
Chapman, Crow,” became the slogan of the 
Democrats of the state and in time spread 
to the entire nation. When the Indiana 
Sentinel was launched in 1841 it contained 
at the top of the front page the picture of 
a proud rooster and under it the slogan: 
“Crow, Chapman, Crow.” 
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Intellect is always dangerous to a woman, 
—Will Durant. 

Philosophy is common sense in a dress 
suit.—Oliver F. Braston. 

My greatest difficulty is to spend prop- 
erly. —John D. Rockefeller jr. 

The more competition there is the better 
I like it—Babe Ruth. 

Eighty years is enough for anybody.— 
Deathbed statement of Mrs. Chaia Vision, 
110, at Chicago. 

You cannot get far without the help of 
women.—Prince of Wales. 

I wish they would stop calling me “Poker- 
Face.”—Helen Wills. 

Women will get control of the govern- 
ment.—Count Herman Keyserling. 

Statesman haven’t the prestige they used 
to have.—Henry Ford. 

I have never had any manager, political 
or otherwise, in my 14 years of public 
life, but Mrs. Schall—Thomas D. Schall 
blind senator from Minn. 
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The President’s refusal to sign the 
Muscle Shoals bill practically nullifies 
Congress’s action in authorizing govern- 
ment operation of the Alabama hydro- 
electric project. Senator Norris (Rep.) 


———s 


—Philadelphia Ledger 
Still a White Elephant 


of Nebraska who, after a seven-year 
fight, got Congress to vote $10,000,000 
to produce cheap power and fixed nitro- 
gen at Muscle Shoals, contends that the 
measure became a law under that por- 
tion of the Constitution which says 
that “if any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within 10 days after 
it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law in like manner as 
if he had signed it.” But the White 
House points out that the same section 
of the Constitution goes on to say “un- 
less the Congress by their adjournment 
prevent its return; in which case it shall 
not be a law.” Norris comes back with 
the argument that the “adjournment” 
mentioned in the Constitution applies 
only to final adjournment and not the 
summer vacation or’ short session ad- 
journment. 

This is not the first time the pocket 
veto has been questioned. A similar 
case developed after the 69th Congress 
had adjourned. At the second session 
the house Judiciary Committee reported 
that a bill which the President had re- 
fused to sign was law. This decision 
Was concurred in by the Speaker of 
the House and, no question being raised, 
became the unanimous opinion of Con- 
gress. Yet because the President refused 
to send the bill to the Secretary of State 
for promulgation as required by law 
there was another legal hitch. It re- 
mains for a test case of the pocket veto 
to be carried to the Supreme Court. 

a J 4 a 7 

There’s something doing in the movie 
world. Hollywood gossip has it that 
the producers, long patient with over- 
paid and temperamental stars, see an 
opportunity to drop many and are about 
to do it. The increasing importation of 
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German, French, Russian and British 
pictures has shown American produc- 
ers that it is possible to make films that 
do not depend on any particular indi- 
vidual. So it seems that the light of 
many American film stars is about to 
dim. If the truth be told, the light of 
some of them has been flickering for 
some time. Names are not the drawing 
cards they once were. Type of pictures 
is changing. Since the industry has 
discovered that it is top-heavy because 
of stupendous salaries paid the few 
and low wages paid the many it is 
about to rejuvenate itself. It has to. 
The new talking pictures which, by the 
way, are based on the same patent de- 
spite their many trade names, have 
plainly frightened the old-line produc- 
ers. They are now falling over each 
other’s necks to bring out new pictures 
in which the loud speaker has some 
place, however small, 
i S M& 


Said to be slowly dying from radium 
poisoning contracted while painting lu- 
minous watch dials, five New Jersey 
young women agreed to drop suit when 
the watch company which formerly 
employed them agreed to pay them 
$10,000 in cash each, $600 a month as 
long as they live and all doctors’ bills. 
The doomed women are the Misses 
Grace Fryer and Katherine Sehaub and 
Mrs. Albina Larice, Mrs. Quinta Mc- 
Donald and Mrs. Edna Hussman. Dur- 
ing war time they used their lips to 
point brushes used in painting dials. 
There is no known remedy for the 
malady. The radium taken into the 
system first stimulates then attacks the 
tissues and bones. The poison evi- 
dences itself in the form of gum and 
jawbone decay. Physicians say these 
women have about a year to live. How 
do they face fate? Miss Fryer, whose 
chin has been eaten away despite 19 
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DEMOCRATIC DOPE 


Smith will be chosen, probably on 


the second ballot.—Ex-Gov. James 
Ferguson of Texas. 

Smith will not be the 
Gov. Moody of Texas. 

The Smith nomination will be by 
acclamation.—Brig.-Gen. Charles H. 
Cole of Boston. 

If Smith is nominated at Houston 
he will run third in the November 
election—Senator Heflin of Alabama. 

Smith will be the Democratic nom- 
inee.—Col. House. 

If any party nominates a wet we 
shall consider it our Christian duty 
to defeat him and elect a dry, and 
there are enough of us to do it.— 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson of the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, 

The contest in the coming presi- 
dential campaign will be a clash be- 
tween two great personalities—Smith 
and Hoover.—Ex-Gov. Allen of Kan- 
sas. 

Any man like Al Smith, Nicholas 
Murray Butler or James Wadsworth 
who attempts to ride into the presi- 
dency with wet records and dry dec- 
larations will be disgracefully de- 
feated—F. Dodson McBride, general 
superintendent of. the Anti-Saloon 
League. 


nominee.— 
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operations, wears a brace from hi). |, 
neck and another on her foot yet w: 
in a bank. “I’m not discouraged,” 
says. “While there’s life there’s h, 
Some doctor may find a cure.” \ 
Schaub, who is only 26, goes to chi 
often and admits writing poetry, 
not for publication—just for he: 
“It helps me,” she explains. One of 
poems, called “Happiness,” cont 
this verse: 

Happiness is in the heart; 
It is not in costly clothes. 
It is found in helping others 
And in servile love. 
aM M a 7 
The United States also leads 
world in—traflic .accidents! Auto } 
haps in this country last year cau 
25,800 deaths and represented a p: 
erty loss of $700,000,000, according 
Sidney J. Williams of the National Sa 
ty Council. Commenting on the | 
that in the cities about two-thirds of 
fatalities are pedestrians, Mr. Willia 
thinks there is urgent need of ped 


>) 


—Providence Jour 
Envious 
trian as well as vehicle regulation « 
congested streets. Statistics compil 
by another authority show that most 
the accidents at street corners are cau 
ed by motorists making right-ha: 
turns. What with autos continuing | 
increase, the need of a uniform trail! 
code and stricter penalties for reckle: 
drivers becomes more urgent. This sur 
mer 11,000,000 autos are expected to 
on the roads. So long as one munici 
pality will require drivers to turn 0 
a green light and another one enforces 
a yellow-light turn chaos and acciden! 
are bound to continue. 
M Ms aM 

Judge Thatcher of the U. S. Distric! 
Court at New York affirmed the righ! 
of the Postoffice department to deny 
place on mail matter to a seal protestin 
against American, occupation of Nica 
ragua. And now authorization of 
Valley Forge commemorative stam! 
showing Washington kneeling in th 
snow in prayer is protested by histor) 
“de-bunkers” who declare the pictu! 
not true to fact. Even so, the Philade! 
phia Ledger observes: “Washington 
diary affords sufficient evidence of hi 
custom of seeking divine assistanc: 
whether or not the precise scene wa 
ever enacted, and there is no reason t 
doubt that the faith he displayed in th: 
ultimate triumph of right was a power 
ful factor in maintaining the morale o! 


_his devoted followers.” 
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Divorce Evil Goes Unsolved 


are the hardest, says Judge Jo- 

seph Sabath, of Chicago. Yet, 
one couple in New Bedford, Mass., lived 
together almost 50 years before the wife, 
Clara H. Kirby, 72;~sued for divorce. 
Nor does a burnt child always dread the 
fire, if the-case of Velma Boehner, of 
Joliet, Ill., counts for anything. Not yet 
9), Velma married the same man three 
times and was divorced twice. Now 
she seeks her third divorce. Each time 
the charge was cruelty. George Perry, 
9), of La Moille, Il., obtained a divorce 
from his 81-year-old spouse on grounds 
of desertion. At their ripe ages they 
were able to stand married life only 
about four years. : 

There is now in this country about 
one divorce for every seven marriages— 
quite a contrast to England where the 
proportion is only one in a hundred. 
Before the war there was only one out 
f 500 in England. In 1926, reports the 
Department of Commerce, there were 
1,202,079 marriages in this country and 
180,868 divorces. This was an average 
of 10.26 marriages and 1.54 divorces 
per 1,000 population. Considered in 
proportion to the increase in popula- 
tion, marriages are on the decline while 
divorces are increasing. 


T= first 10 years of married life 


When more Americans flocked to Par- 
is to get their knots untied Nevada felt 
her divorce industry slowing up. By re- 
ducing her residence requirement for 
divorce from six months to _ three 
months, however, 1,953 divorces were 
sranted in 1927, an increase of 91 per 
cent over the previous year. Nevada 
cannot use the excuse that Judge J. B. 
Day, of Omaha, gives for England— 
that the rapid increase in number of 
divorces is due to lack of publicity giv- 
en the divorce court. So promising is 
the divorce business in Nevada that a 
hotel will be built on the California- 
Nevada line, itis reported. Half the inn 
will be in each state and a white line 
painted on the floor will designate the 
boundary line. Mexico has extended 
a hearty invitation to Americans seek- 
ing divorce to come into that country 
and get quick service. 

Courts all’ over the country have 
grown weary of the increasing demand 
for divorces and the unfair advantage 
often taken by the divorced woman of 
her ex-husband. A committee of su- 
perior and circuit judges in Chicago 
recommends that separate maintenance 
be made a temporary rather than a per- 
manent decree so that at the end of 
two years either the husband or the 
wife would receive a divorce. Many a 
wife, it is pointed out, has refused to 
accept a divorce in order to prevent her 
husband from marrying a second time. 
Justice James Smith, of the D. C. su- 
preme court, is sick and tired of the 
“gold digging” business. Hereafter 
wives who are able to support them- 
selves, but who will not do so, who 
come to his court solely for temporary 
or permanent alimony are going to be 
disappointed says Justice Smith. In 


Washington many married women are 
employed in the government depart- 
ments and by private business. 

The idea now prevailing in many 
states is to approach the problem of di- 
vorce by making marriage rather than 
divorce more difficult. From three to 
five days notice of intent to apply for a 
license to wed would be required if 
certain legislators have their way. Mich- 
igan already has a five-day law and Cal- 
ifornia a three-day law. Nebraska had 
a 10-day law but repealed it because 
neighboring states got some of her busi- 
ness. Another remedy for the divorce 
evil proposed by Rev. F. R. Neely, of 
Chicago, is that civil ceremonies be em- 
ployed for matrimonial unions, with 
the church later blessing these unions 
with religious ceremonies, provided it 
approved them. 

Judge Charles S. Burnell, of Los An- 
geles, advocates five-year term mar- 
riages, renewable by mutual consent for 
additional periods. He says that the 
divorce laws are making liars out of 
thousands of persons who want noth- 
ing more than to be allowed to continue 
to live their lives alone. Havelock El- 
lis, Jacob Wasserman, Judge Lindsey, 
George Bernard Shaw and others have 
expressed similar views, only gone far- 
ther in declaring the marriage relation 
archaic. 

There has been much agitation for 
national uniform marriage and divorce 
laws. No two states have marriage and 
divorce laws alike. Ages at which boys 
and girls may marry varies in different 
states from 12 to 21 years. There are 
different laws as to marriage of rela- 
tives or of different races. One state, 
South Carolina, forbids divorce on any 
ground. A few states have as many as 
10 to 13 causes for which divorce may 
be obtained. Residence requirements 
vary from three months to five years. 
Marriage or divorce may be legal in one 
state and not in another. Great Brit- 
ain, Sweden, Norway, France and other 
countries have uniform marriage and 
divorce laws. 





The blushes of the Zulu bride are hidden 
behind a bridal veil composed of a mask 
and ensemble of cows’ tails. 
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An Air Mail Anniversary 


N MAY 15, 1918 the first air mail 

trip in this country was made 

between New York and Wash- 
ington, a distance of 181 miles. Planes 
and pilots were borrowed from the War 
department. Today 22 air mail routes 
cover some 10,000 miles. There are air 
mail stations in 63 
cities and 31 states 
and it is only a mat- 
ter of a few months 
when it is expected 
every state in the 
Union will have de- 
livery of mail by 
airplane. 

The prime idea in- 
establishing an air 
mail service was of 
course the quicker 
transportation of 
mail; next it was 
desired to encour- 
age and_ stimulate 
the creation in this 
country of an indus- 
try capable of en- 
gaging successfully 
in commercial avi- 
ation and to build 
the planes and equip- 
ment necessary to 
that end. These purposes having been 
accomplished in the opinion of Post- 
master General New, the government 
last September quit all operation of air 
mail lines. The work is now carried on 
by private companies under contracts. 

Although, in passenger and freight 
service, Europe is far ahead of the Unit- 
ed States this country ranks first in 
air mail transportation. Ours was the 
first air mail in the world to move at 
night along lighted lanes, the first to 
maintain regular flying schedules and 
first to fly by night and by day in all 
seasons and in all weathers. This, how- 
ever, has not been done without sacri- 
fice. In the less than 10 years of air 
mail operation by the government the 
lives of 33 flyers were lost. Only about 
half of the $17,000,000 it cost to oper- 
ate the service was returned in postage. 

Seventy-five years ago the country 
was electrified with the news that Cal- 
ifornia had been connected with the 
Atlantic coast by overland mail. Just 
think—mail could be delivered from 
one coast to the other in 28 days! This 
time has now been reduced by airplane 
to 30 hours. It has been done in 26 
hours 14 minutes, a record. By rail- 
road it took 100. 

There are 18 regular and 92 emer- 
gency landing fields along the transcon- 
tinental route between New York City 
and San Francisco, a distance of 2,670 
miles. Over 2,000 miles of this is 
equipped for night-flying service. When 
the entire route is lighted it will be pos- 
sible for airplanes to leave both cities 
after the close of the business day, in- 
stead of in the morning, thus further 
speeding up the delivery’ of mail. Five 
years ago night flying was unknown. 


As for salaries paid air mail pilots, 


the Postoffice department advises the 
Pathfinder that because all air mail 
routes are now under federal contract 
the matter of employment of pilots and 
other operating help is left entirely up 
to the contractors. “While we have no 
exact figures as to what salary the con- 
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Domestic Air Mail Routes in Operation or for Which Contracts Have been Awarded 


tractors pay their pilots,’ says E. B. 
Wadsworth, superintendent of the Di- 
vision of Air Mail Service, “it is be- 
lieved that this averages from about 
$200 to $500 per month, depending of 
course upon the nature of the flying 
to be done.” 

The aggregate volume of mail carried 
by planes in the United States last year 
was 1,485,280 pounds, the equivalent of 
over 59 million letters. Thousands of 
passengers have been carried also, 
though the air mail lines were never 
intended primarily for that purpose. 
But it was the air mail lines that were 
the pioneers in building up passenger 
air lines and the exploits of Lindbergh, 
famous air mail pilot, and others have 
given added encouragement to the 
building of multi-motored planes devot- 
ed entirely to passenger service. 


CW) 
New $6,000,000 municipal airport now being 
built at Newark, N. J. It is the first circular 
design field in this country. 
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DEMOCRAT vs. REPUBLICAN 


“What is the difference between a Democrat andj 
Republican?’’ The Pathfinder offers $150 in pr>. 
for the best answers to this timely question. Any 
may contribute definitions. There is no limit 1 
number. However, definitions must be confined 
50 words or less. Address: 


Contest Editor, The Pathfinder, Washinaton, D. 

















Democrats strive to placate the § 
South by advocating states rights pri 
ples, prejudicial, if 

essary, to hold 

Solid South. Re; 

licans strive todis 

the Solid South 

advocating distur! 

principles, reso: 

to demagoguery, 

necessary, to |} 

the Solid South. 
ter V. Rice, secret 

Elberton (Ga.), C] 

ber of Commerce. 

Any answer w 

run into millions 

dollars. — Robert 

Snell, Pine Ri 

Minn, 


A good Republi 
is certainly a Dc 
crat. An _ intellig 
Democrat is a xg 
Republican. — Da: 
Henry Duke, Carth: 
Tex. 

The principal « 
ference is in nai 
environment and prejudice —L. H. Coward, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield, \\v. 

A Democrat is everything that a Repub- 
lican isn’t.—Floyd L. Ball, Turners Stati 
Ky. 

The Democrat wants the office which a 
Republican gets—lIrene E. Nugent, Un 
Grove, Wis. 

The Democrats and Republicans, 

Their differences are so droll, 
The Republicans get the doughnut, 
The Democrats get the hole. 
—H. D. Rumberger, Scranton, Pa. 

Two links of sausages from the sa: 
bull pup.—T. A. Kidder, Ben’s Run, W. Va 

A Republican is a citizen who follow 
leadership that advocates government ruled 
by parties. A Democrat follows the idea of 
a government ruled by all the people. A 
Republican is democratic, but to a lesser 
degree than a Democrat. America nee 
both.—H. D. Northrop, Portland, Ore. 

They are species of a kind: difference 
thought of mind—Sue G. Bruin, Skiato: 
Okla. - 

A Democrat is part of a machine tl 
can run four years without winding, 
all parts are kept a little bit wet, whil« 
Republican will not make the grade unl« 
well oiled and simonized—F. McConvil 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

The same differences as between t 
Jonses and the Brownses.—J. F. Macdona! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Democrats walk with the staves of th« 
ancestors, Republicans fly on the wings 
their posterity —W. Holton Pepper, Milfo: 

The only difference is a few feet of s 
saw board.—Robert Morris, New York. 

Pacifism, imperialism and Volstedism a 
not party issues, neither is religion 1 
rascality. The difference, apart from cand 
dates, appears to be chiefly one of bac! 
grounds and tradition and of name.— B. D 
Ridlon, Gorham, Me. 


The same difference as between Prosper- 
ity and Hard Times—Marie Kuhn, Wina- 
mac, Ind. : 
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HE land still resounds to the wet- 
and-dry squabble and so, in a 
spirit of fairness and as a matter 

of timely interest we again present some 
opinions by readers covering both sides 
of a matter which, perhaps, may yet be 
a political issue. Following our usual 
policy, we will first offer the negative 
and then the affirmative. 


A, Nuesch of Joplin, Mo., writes: 


Prohibition is one of the reasons that 
farmers are going “in the hole.” Before 
the war and during the war the dry crowd 
promised that if prohibition became a law 
local taxes would be reduced, that crime 
would ‘be curtailed, that the divorce rate 
would diminish, and that it would elim- 
inate the bread line. Now, as a matter of 
fact, we find that local taxes, crime and 
the divorce rate have increased, and the 
bread line is with us again. If one tries 
to sell something, and if one should buy 
nthe strength of his promises and claims, 
and after the deal is closed finds that the 
thing is not as represented, the buyer can 
have the deal made void. So, following the 
same rule, why should not prohibition be 
rejected? The prohibition crowd now says 
that in time the law will be enforced. This 
is the old game of promises, and as their 
former claims did not materialize why 
should we accept the new one? The dry 
crowd says that the money formerly spent 
for drink is now spent in legitimate busi- 
ness, but the fact is that the licensed sa- 
loon was legitimate before it was outlawed 
and the farmers received part of the mon- 
ey that was spent in the trade. Everything 
used to make beer or whiskey came from 
the farm. The farmers did not give away 
their grain. As for the moral side of pro- 
hibition. That can be discussed with a 
few questions. Did Jesus do wrong when 
he changed water into wine? Was the 
United States an immoral nation before 
prohibition? Are all of the foreign nations 
which do not have prohibition immoral? 
The prohibitionists claim that the major- 
ity of the people are in favor of prohibition. 
If that is the case, why don’t they give the 
people a chance to vote on the question? 


R. J. Strong of Oroville, Cal., writes: 


Leaving all of the arguments aside con- 
cerning prohibition having been forced 
upon us by coercion and fraud, let us look 
upon conditions as we find them. Here in 
California we produce a great many tons 
of wine grapes—in fact, more than before 
prohibition. Our laws prohibit growers 
from making more than 200 gallons of 
grapejuice, but what becomes of our ex- 
cess grapes? It is well known that thou- 

inds of cars of wine grapes are shipped to 

parts of the United States. There is 
never any explanation from the drys as to 
why these cars are shipped, but the move- 
nt goes merrily on year after year. They 
seem to be satisfied to leave good enough 

lone. They seem to consider that the mil- 

ns of dollars paid by our government 

* after year is only to pay the army of 
watchers to see that individuals do not 
lrink it or give it to others to drink. My 
point is this: I claim that the longer pro- 
hibition is in force the harder it will be to 
repeal it. Not only are the would-be goodie- 
goodie people in favor of prohibition but 
the bootleggers as well. And the relatives 
on both sides also favor prohibition. When 
it comes to a vote the seller and drinker of 
liquor will be for prohibition. Although 
the writer has been a teetotaler since 1889 
he is not a prohibitionist and did not vote 
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Prohibition—As Our Readers See It 


for the 18th amendment because he did 
not see how it could be enforced when all 
the efforts of the government could not 
stop moonshining in pre-prohibition days. 
Business men in general will tell you in 
confidence that they consider it better for 
their town to have it so that liquor can be 
had if desired rather than have the money 
go elsewhere. So it appears to me that 
prohibition is here to stay. 


And Bert Buhl, who does not give his 
address, puts his thoughts into verse 
under the title “And This is the Truth”: 


Eight years of prohibition have passed, 

And we hope and pray it is the last. 
Almost everyone has got a still, 

And while prohibition lasts they will. 


Eight years since Congress mixed the stew, 
Of a law that exempts a favored few, 
And on the rest a burden does lay, 

For plunderbunds’ and bootleggers’ pay. 


Eight years, we hope no more will pass, 
Under a law that favors a certain class. 
Oh, God, give us a law of good repute, 
That will make prohibition absolute 


And wipe out this one of class legislation 
That makes us a joke as a free nation; 
An obnoxious law favoring a certain sect; 
A law that itS advocates do not respect. 


Of this measly farce we have had enough, 
We’re the dumping ground for alien stuff, 
Where some have cocktails and hot scotch 
stews, 
women and 
booze. 


And children are peddling 


Our country with all manner of crime is 
beset, 

Which prohibition has not diminished yet, 

But it has taken our freedom into its maw 

And created a rampant disregard for law. 


With neighbor against neighbor, sonagainst 
sire, 

Of good honest men it has made a liar; 

Give us a law that is purely honest, oh, 
God! 

And wipe this prohibition farce from our 
sod. 


Going to the dry side, Mrs. Dyer of 
Fall River, Wis., replies: 


A law was aimed at liquor because it in- 
terfered with the life, liberty and happi- 
ness of others. Right there is the answer 
to the wets. In our village several years 
ago lived a family of nine—father, mother 
and seven children. Liquor took the fa- 
ther’s wages and the life of the oldest son. 
I could cite many other such cases where 





So many Americans go to Tijuana, just 
over the Mexican border, to drink intoxi- 
cants that this “sobering up” station has 
been established on the border so that those 
returning can cool-off sufficiently to be able 
to drive their autos on the road-to San Diego. 


liquor has interfered with the life, liberty 
and happiness of wives and children. God 
grant that every true American citizen; 
believing in their rights to pursue these 
ideals, may realize that those rights belong 
also to others, and that none can enjoy 
them without obeying the laws of God and 
country. 


Opines W. F. W., a Utah reader: 


The wets seem to think they have a won- 
derful argument in putting forth the “per- 
sonal liberty” appeal. Is it not just as 
wise, just as sensible, for the thief—or 
any other criminal—to put forth the same 
argument? There is just as much sound 
reasoning in the one as the other. I ven- 
ture the assertion that there are few laws 
but that, in some way, curtail one’s “per- 
sonal liberty.” I will make one citation as 
to whether prohibition is beneficial or not. 
The writer was born and raised in a little 
Iowa town of 600 people. Before prohibi- 
tion there were five saloons in that town 
and no banks. Not a winter came or went 
without one or more families being com- 
pelled to call on the county for assistance. 
Since prohibition this same town has two 
banks with $1,500,000 deposits and the coun- 
ty is never asked for aid. If the 18th 
amendment were repealed and a strict liq- 
uor law enacted the wets would be just as 
persistent and active in the violation there- 
of as they are now. Neither the prohibition 
law nor any other law is responsible for 
the degradation and immorality one sees 
here and there. 


To quote N. D. Smothers of Green- 
ville, Tex.: 


No law will automatically enforce itself 
and everywhere we have a bad element that 
will not respect any law that they want to 
break. If you want to stop bootlegging 
make the penalties stiffer. We had to vote 
the saloon out in self-defense. There are 
2,000,000 men living today who would be 
dead if the open saloons had continued. 
When we had open saloons there were 10 
or more persons killed by drink to the one 
now. If a man drinks and can get all he 
wants he will end up by making a drunkard 
of himself. He will do no work, live in 
idleness, hunger and rags, and be a nui- 
sance and a disgrace to the community, 
and his family will live in shame and hu- 
miliation. The only way to eliminate such 
a condition is to bar liquor. There are 
thousands of men all over this country who 
did not have a thing before prohibition yet 
now have good, homes and plenty of the 
necessities of life. Every 100 per cent 
American looks upon the Constitution as 
sacred. It would be impossible to make a 
law that would prevent crime of any kind. 
It is unreasonable to blame the law be- 
cause some officers and citizens fail to do 
their duty. The adoption of the 18th 
amendment was the greatest and most im- 
portant movement in the history of this 
nation for the preservation, industry, pros- 
perity, peace and happiness of its citizenry. 
The prohibition law is a one. En- 
force it. 


good 








WHAT IS A VETERAN 

Two days in camp under federal orders 
is not sufficient to be considered “veterans,” 
according to a decision of the judge advo- 
cate general of the army which rules out 
that claim by members of the District of 
Columbia National Guard called out in 
1898. However, many of these same men 
are bonafide veterans because after their 
orders were canceled they organized a vol- 
unteer regiment and saw active service. 
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NOBILE CREW SAFE 

After hope for the Nobile expedition 
had practically been abandoned, the 
world was electrified by word that 
the dirigible had been forced down on 
drifting ice but that Gen. Nobile and 
his 18 adventurous companions were 
safe. The news came by radio from the 
missing sky voyagers. Location of the 
wrecked airship was given as about 20 
miles north of the eastern extremity of 
Northeast Land. Rescue operations 
were begun: Northeast Land is part 
of the Spitzbergen Island group, base 
of the expedition. The Nobile crew 


said it had food enough to last the main 

body while two small parties set off 

for land to guide rescuers to the scene. 
’ S&S er 


LEAGUE COUNCIL DOES LITTLE 

The 50th session of the League of Na- 
tions council at Geneva did little more 
than mildly censor Hungary relative to 
the St. Gothard machine gun incident. 

The guns—five carloads of them— 
were shipped from Italy early this year 
and the shipments were marked as des- 
tined for Poland. They ‘were discover- 
ed and reported by Austrian railroad 
officials at the border town of St. Got- 
hard. The Hungarian government, in 
spite of a warning by the league, hast- 
ened to destroy the guns and to sell the 
scrap metal. Poland denied having 
anything to do with the shipment. It 
was generally believed the guns were 
Italian surplus war stocks and had been 
sold to Hungary in violation of the Tri- 
anon treaty which limited Hungarian 
armament. Italy was inclined to be 
silent about the matter. A formal com- 
plaint was made to the league by the 
Little Entente, led by Rumania. A 
league committee was appointed in 
March to investigate. Their report was 
secret, and as a result Hungary was 
gently rebuked and the incident closed. 

The main question before the coun- 
cil—the open rupture between Poland 
and Lithuania, both members—remain- 
ed unsolved and will come before the 
assembly in its September session. 
Premier Waldemaras of the smaller 
country fought a parliamentary battle 
with the whole council to prevent ac- 
tion. Failure to settle thé conflict after 
so much effort, was a sore disappoint- 
ment to council delegates. Hungary 
complained of the seizure of land by 
Rumania, and Albania complained of 
the harsh treatment of Albanians in 
Greece, but the council adjourned with 
the advice that nations settle their 
small disputes among themselves and 
not bother the League with so many 
appeals. 

ses KF SK 
MUSSOLINI TALKS 


Premier Mussolini of Italy is one of 
the few men in the world whose speech- 
es are a matter of international inter- 
est. He does not have to make a three- 
day speech or stand on one foot while 
speaking in order to get publicity. 

In his last big speech before the 
Italian senate the fascist dictator cov- 
ered the world—as viewed from the 


highest political eminence in Italy. Mus- 
solini told just how each nation stood. 
Having just been placated by the com- 
pliant Jugoslavian and Austrian gov- 
ernments he was in a good humor and 
disposed to be charitable. He even 
spoke kindly of those two nations, ad- 
vising them to seek a greater degree of 
cordiality with Italy. 

He also dwelt on the “return of 
friendship with Germany,” but this was 
somewhat nullified by the stoning of the 
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Italian embassy in Berlin the next day. 
Many windows were broken, including 
some in the ambassador’s study where 
the ambassador happened to be. On the 
same day there were hostile demonstra- 
tions in Southern Jugoslavia and an at- 
tack on an Italian consulate. 

There were only words of friendship 
for the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Mussolini even expressed indif- 
ference to American immigration re- 
strictions and declared that Italians 
who had become naturalized Americans 
“are foreigners to us.” As for France, 
he admitted that relations were not 
what they should be. He stressed the 
importance of a cordial understanding 
with that country as “one of the fun- 
damental elements of European civili- 
zation.” The premier spoke of Spain 
with a degree of concession, declaring 
it “could not be separated from Europe 
by the Pyrenees.” He added that Spain 
was going through a “period of reawak- 
ening in economic, political and spirit- 
ual fields.” 

The gist of Mussolini’s speech—evi- 
dently addressed to the whole world— 
was that Italy wishes peace, but that 
she will stand for no foolishness. 

J uf J 
LITHUANIA AND POLAND 


The next war in Europe may be be- 
tween Lithuania and Poland—a one- 
sided one, of course, but serious for 
all that. Each country has friends that 
would be involved. 

There has been bad blood Dbetween 


the two countries since they }:: 
emerged as a result of the World \ 
There has been especially bad b! 
since 1920 when Polish troops surpri 
and seized Vilna, a city claimed 
both. When the League of Nati 
brought together the two premiers, | 
sudski and Waldemaras, at Geneva 
December they agreed to seek 
and understanding. It was beli 
then that the trouble was abqut 
But recent events have set the pot |! 
ing again, 

A conference was held at Warsav 
May on economic communications 
tween the two countries. But it c 
to naught, because the Lithuanians | 
that the acceptance of direct com: 
nication across the frontier w: 
mean an acceptance of Poland’s cl: 
as to the location of the frontier. P. 
objected to the needless expense 
round-about routes. 

Then immediately afterwards Pren 
Waldemaras promulgated the new «: 
stitution in which Vilna was nani! 
Lithuania’s capital. It was merel) 
gesture, but an unfriendly one, and 
stirred Poland to a heated reply. | 
Polish foreign minister, Zaleski, call«! 
it “an unfriendly act” that may ha 
“most serious consequences.” 

At the League of Nations counc:! 
meeting, at Geneva, the British forei: 
minister, Chamberlain, denounced |! 
Lithuanian move even more bitte: 
than Zaleski. A few days before the pu! 
lication of the new constitution Wald:- 
maras was in London and Chamberlain 
had done his best to impress upon hin 
the great need of establishing amical!e 
relations between Lithuaniaand Poland. 
Evidently shocked at the contrary de- 
velopment Chamberlain called the nam- 
ing of Vilna as the capital “an act of 
ill will and provocation.” But Wal- 
demaras was a delegate to the counci), 
and he boldly and stubbornly defended 
his course. The boundary line is not 
settled, he contended. 

The, quarrel has further international! 
ramifications. Polish newspapers open- 
ly and consistently accused Germany of 
egging on little Lithuania to block peac: 
and a settlement between the two coun- 
tries. At the same time Marshal Pi/- 
sudski fired a hot note at Russia, an- 
other unfriendly power, denying accu 
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The German (to the Pole)—What! The 
American is your friend? _ Then so am I: 
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sations that Poland harbored Russian 
refugees who were plotting against the 
soviet officials. The charge grew out of 
the shooting at Warsaw of M. Lizareff 
of the soviet legation by a Russian ref- 
ugee. He was only slightly wounded— 
not killed as was the soviet minister, 
Voikoff, in the same city last June. 
. 7 M& 4 
PEKING FALLS 

(he Nationalist armies which have 
been battling up from Canton for the 
last two years off and on, finally enter- 
ed Peking as its ruler, the Manchur- 
ian war lord, Chang Tso-lin fled back 
to his capital, Mukden. Chang, who 
last year was considering proclaiming 
himself emperor of China, got home not 
only a fugitive but a wounded one, for 
his train was bombed on the way. 

What next? With the Nationalists 
in possession of the ancient capital, and 
of the whole field, will there be Chinese 
unity at last? There has been nothing 
but diviSion since 1916 when Yuan Shih- 
kai tried to seat himself on the throne 
that had been abolished in 4911. It was 
then that Dr. Sun Yat-sen, one of the 
founders of the republic, set up separ- 
ately at Canton and called 4hat city the 
new republican capital. It is his fol- 
lowers, in a way, who now hold China. 

The main leader of the Nationalists 
is Gen. Chiang-Kai-shek, who, some 
think, may become a chief war lord. 
But Feng Yu-hsiang, formerly called 
the “Christian general,” has about equal 
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The U. S. Legation Building at Peking 


weight and is much more of a poli- 
lician. He has flitted from camp to 
camp, and evey dallied with the bol- 
sheviki, but he was Chiang’s right- 
hand man at the finish. Then there is 
the “model tuchun” of Shansi, Yen 
Hsi-shan, who at the gates of Peking 
kept neutral untill the die was cast, 
and then threw in the weight that sent 
Chang flying back to Mukden. Some 
think he is the most capable man for 
China’s new ruler. 

The wind-up of the long struggle was 
not as terrible as some of its phases. 
Peking fell without a struggle. The 
fearful foreign powers concentrated 
their forces of more than 16,000 at Tien- 
tsin, the port of Peking, but that city 
was not disturbed. After Japan showed 
her fangs at Tsinanfu, in Shantung, her 
warnings were heeded, though bitterly 
resented. She served notice that the 
war must not be carried into Manchuria 
where she has large interests. She also 
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named a number of ports that were 
not to be touched. 

It is one thing to win a war and an- 
other to govern a country. The Na- 
tionalists are now faced with the latter 
task, for which they have not demon- 
strated their ability. They are con- 
fronted with many hard problems. The 
most pressing, perhaps, is the disposi- 
tion of the thousands of idle armed sol- 
diers. Those of Chang were left behind 
to be taken care of with the victors, and 
the country’s finances and resources 
were probably never at such a low 
ebb. The nature of the government, 
too, must be decided on, and there are 
conflicting opinions and _ interests. 

But the chances for national unity 
are better now than they have been for 
12 years. There is an authority at 
present in a position to speak to the 
foreigners for all China. And a nation- 
al consciousness has been steadily 
growing up as a result of the wars. 
Various sections of China have been 
thrown together and got better ac- 
quainted. The students—that active el- 
ement representing the country’s best 
intelligence—are enthusiastic National- 
ists from Canton to Peking. The mer- 
chant classes, too, representing the 
financial element, are generally backing 
the new Nationalist regime. Danger 
lay in the Nationalists’ becoming over- 
bearing in their success and thus of- 
fending foreign powers as well as neu- 
tral Chinese. Gen. Fang soon displayed 
this attitude. 

If the various elements in China now 
become unified and consolidated under 
an efficient government that country 
will probably start a development that 
will rival that of. Japan and become 
even more powerful. 

8S 8: SB 
ENGLAND GETS EVEN 


Two years ago when Countess Cath- 
cart of England visited the United States 
the American government refused to ad- 
mit her because she had been guilty of 
actions “involving moral turpitude.” It 
appeared that she had publicly and 
openly accompanied a man on a trip to 
South Africa, both being married else- 
where. To make it worse the man had 
already been admitted to the United 
States without question and he skipped 
out at Lady Cathcart’s arrival to keep 
from being questioned. 

The British government took no ac- 
tion and little attention seemed to be 
paid the matter in England. But here, 
two years later, when Harry Thaw, 
who killed Stanford White more than 
20 years ago, started down the gang- 
plank at Southampton he was met by 
a man from the home office who told 
him he would not be permitted to land. 
Thaw, who is now a rather prominent 
citizen of Virginia, and a peaceful man 
since his release from the insane asy- 
lum years ago, was completely taken 
by surprise. He was merely taking a 
pleasure trip, and his passport had been 
visaed by the British authorities at 
New York before he left. But there was 
no argument. He went back to his 
cabin and proceeded on to France, 
where he was admitted without ques- 
tion. 

The British government explained 
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Double-decked freight cars for carrying au- 

tomobiles in South Africa. This car is from 

Port Elizabeth. American car makers have 

beaten the British in this market, as well 
as in Australia. 


that the action was taken under an act 
providing that “a person may be allow- 
ed to enter England only if he has not 
been sentenced for some crime for 
which he might have been extradited 
from England,” but all commentators 
saw a direct connection with the Lady 
Cathcart case. 

2 a 


GOVERNOR VETOES COCKFIGHTS 


One of the biggest, most palpitating 
questions before the lawmaking body 
of Porto Rico for years was the bill to 
legalize cockfighting. Long and hard 
was the fight made for it, and it was 
finally put through—only to be vetoed 
by Gov. Towner. 

There were impassioned appeals to 
the governor to sign the bill legalizing 
this “poor man’s sport,” the “national 
sport of the island.” The fight had been 
made for years, and the measure was 
finally passed as a compromise after 
boxing and horse-racing had been le- 
galized. Proponents declared the peo- 
ple needed sports, and that they could 
not afford and could not understand 
racing, boxing and baseball. It was 
also urged that as long as cockfighting 
was illegal there would be many vio- 
lators. 

Yet Gov. Towner was adamant. He 
called cockfighting a “barbarous and 
cruel sport,” and repeated arguments 
that had been made against it in the 
legislature—that it led to gambling and 
drinking, to quarreling, and even to 
murder. He argued that to give the 
sport legal sanction would be lowering 
the moral standard of the island and 
that if the young were not trained in 
it and addicted to it the undesirable 
sport. would in time die out. 

It was generally understood that there 
would be plenty of cockfighting just as 
there always has been, law or no law. 
The Porto Ricans, like practically all 
other Latin-American countries, are 
very fond of game cocks. Practically 
every peasant has one tethered and 
pampered in his back yard. Nothing 
else can give them such a “kick” as a 
royal battle in the pit—unless it is the 
excited comparing and praising of the 
birds between fights. 





Henry Olson, of Rockford, IIL, convicted 
of murder, had jumped his bond when he 
read in the papers where two boys had con- 
fessed to committing the crime. He re- 
turned to Rockford to gain his freedom. 
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“The First to Fly the Pacific 


ANY have spanned the Atlantic 
M by air but only four men have 
succeeded in flying across the 

still wider Pacific. They 
Kingsford-Smith and Charles T. 
Australians, and Harry W. Lyon and 
James Warner, Americans. They com- 
prise the crew of the monoplane South- 
‘ern Cross which has completed an 
epochal flight from California to Aus- 
tralia via Hawaii and the Fiji islands. 
To them go two records—one for 
making the longest all-water flight and 
the other for flying farther than any- 
one else in an equal length of time. 
Two of their hops were each longer 
than any previous water flight. The 
flight from Hawaii to the Fiji group— 
nearly 3,200 miles 
—is the longest 
over-water jump 
on record. The 
Atlantic “great 
circle” course 
followed by Lind- 
bergh, Chamber- 
lin, Byrd and 
others required a 
water jump of 
only 1,900 miles. 
The short delay 
between hops was 


are Charles 
P. Ulm, 
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had to land in a public park at Suva, 
the capital with a population of some 
5,000 souls, where trees were cut down 
for.the purpose. In Hawaii the flyers 
used the famous “barking sands” of 
Kauai for a landing place. These sands 
are so called because, when dry, they 
emit resonant sounds when disturbed 
by foot or wheel. 

In flying from 





the Fiji islands 
to Australia the 
giant plane cross- 
ed the doldrums, 
bane of the mari- F 
ner, This part of ea! 
the ocean. has ) 
brief but terrible a 
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to the great enjoyment of the interes); 
and wondering Fiji natives. 

Whereas eastbound transatlantic 
ers gain time, the Southern Cross 
time in going westward. Just as 
bound steamships do, it lost an en 
day when it crossed the 180th meric 
Not only that, it also flew from sp 
right into autumn, because the sea 
on each sid 
the equator 
reversed. 

The Sout! 
Cross, named 
the constellat 
of the same na 
is a tri-mot 
Fokker. It 
presented to 
birdmen at 
end of the 
by their grat 
financial bac} 
G. Allan Hance: 
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squalls and gen- 
erally very light 
winds which can 
delay progress 
of sailing vessels 
for weeks. It was 
here that storms 
were encounter- 
ed which made 
this, the shortest 
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another feature of L 

the flight of the 

Southern Cross. 

There was no complete overhaul of the 
plane en route. The 7,300 miles be- 
tween Oakland and Brisbane were cov- 
ered in 83% hours actual flying time. 
The total elapsed time was eight days 
and seven and one-half hours. Even 
this is better than the 18% days re- 
quired by boat to make the same trip. 
The Southern Cross carried from 800 
to 1,200 gallons of gasoline for each 
hop. A table of the flight follows (time 
in hours and speed in miles per hour): 


TO Miles Time 
Hawaii 2.408 27% 
Fiji islands 3,142 344 
Brisbane 1,750 21 


Speed 
88 
91 
83 


Incidentally, the Southern Cross was 
the first airplane to fly to the Fiji is- 
lands. In fact, it was the first plane 
most of the natives there had seen. It 


Route of the Southern Cross 


leg of their flight, 
the most unpleas- 
ant and perilous 
of their whole trip. The fact that the 
Southern Cross was able to fly direct to 
islands which appear on maps only as 
pin pricks is practical demonstration of 
the value of radio and the ability of 
Warner to keep in touch with the out- 
side world at all times. Warner was 
chief radio operator on the U. S. S. St. 
Louis during the war. On that same 
ship Lyon, the other American mem- 
ber of the Southern Cross crew, was a 
lieutenant. The latter is the son of 
Rear Admiral Henry W. Lyon, retired. 
The bright “Cheerio” and interesting 
narrative of the Southern Cross’s prog- 
ress toward “Old Aussie” (as Austra- 
lians call their island-continent) added 
to the radio features of the trip. At 
Suva Warner was able to tune in a 
Washington, D. C., broadcasting station 

















Southern Cross crew. Left to right: Lyon, navigator; Kingsford-Smith and Ulm, pilots, 
and Warner, radio operator. 


‘bone in 1801, 


Los Angelts « 
italist. Each engine is of 220 ho: 
power. The body part of the p! 
was partly constructed from a p! 
wrecked in a preliminary arctic fli 
by Capt. George Wilkins before he {1 
across the top of the world. 

Now there is some talk that, hay 
conquered this most hazardous feat, | 
flyers may continue on around 
world. It will be remembered that al 
covering more than 12,000 miles o 
projected world flight. William 
and Edward Schlee abandoned th 
plane in Japan rather than attempt | 
eastward trip across the Pacific. ‘| 
army round-the-world flyers of 19-4 
avoided the Pacific ocean by 
north and over Bering sea. 
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A FAMOUS MINIATURE PAINTER 

Edward Greene Malbone was Americ 
most distinguished miniature painter. 
was born in Newport, R. 1, in 1777, 
achieved his first success in painting n 
iatures at Providence in 1794 when he w 
only 17 years old. Two years later we {i 
him in Boston jncreasing his fame. A y« 
later, the year Washington retired from | 
presidency, Malbone made a_ pilgrima 
down the Atlantic seaboard to New Y« 
Philadelphia and Charleston, painting as 
went. 

Six months were spent abroad by M.: 
The subsequent years un 
his death in 1807 were fully occupied | 
commissions in all the large cities of | 
East. He generally wintered in Charl: 
ton, going north for the summers. So: 
150 of Malbone’s works are known at pr¢ 
ent. Although he was active only for t 
short space of 12. years, he was constant 
employed and must. have painted from 3 
to 500 eth 

The National Gallery of Art at Washi: 
ton is seeking to discover all unlisted pai 
ings by this famous American miniatu! 
artist. It plans to exhibit a large coll 
tion of Malbones next fall. 





SPEAKING OF BIRDS 


H. W. Cullyford went on a fishing part 
with friends at Tahoe, Cal. A giant g: 
hawk, a species of falcon, estimated 
three feet from wing tip to wing tip, a 
tacked him and after an exciting battle | 
drove it away with his fishpole. When |! 
turned to flee the big bird returned a: 
struck him on the head knocking him uv- 


Aonscious. 
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MERICAN debutantes (or is it 
their mothers?) seem to get a 
thrill out of being presented at 
British court. It does carry a certain 
mount of distinction not only in Eng- 
nd but here. However, the latter is 
fined to society’s upper crust. What 
lot of bother and expense for a cere- 
my that, as far as the individual is 
cerned, lasts less than a minute! 


resentation to King George and 
Queen Mary is marked by the old time 
np and ceremony so characteristic 
the British. They love it. Where 
sentations must be limited to sev- 
hundred at a time admittance is 
essarily restricted. Today rank is 
the chief consideration—it’s. influ- 
e. A strict rule, however, is that 
divorced woman may be presented. 
[in order to be presented one has to 
ve a sponsor. The latter must be a 
‘son who has already been presented 
d one who has some pull. with the 
vers that be. The sponsors must 
ke the application; it can never be 
de direct. Then ensues a long period 
waiting in which fat old dowagers 
d skinny debutantes wait nervously 
the word that will either make or 
ak them socially—so they think. If 
application is approved there comes 
elaborate note to that effect from 
ckingham palace. 
But that’s only the start. The next 
\blem is that of dress. Long trains 
ist be worn with three white ostrich 
ithers, symbolic of British royalty, 
the hair. The latter are a bother 
voung girls, first because they look 
it of place on youth and secondly be- 
use they are so difficult to keep in 
ce in bobbed hair. Besides, gowns 
ust be high-necked. Margot Asquith 
one of the few who have dared ap- 
ar before the Victorian British queen 
low-neck. After the dress is com- 
eted there comes a practicing before 
professional of the proper curtsy to 
ake before their majesties. 
When the big day arrives the lucky 
ones proceed to the palace, through long 
ines of spectators, some of whom are 
ry uncomplimentary in their re- 
iarks about how the _ ticket-holders 
’ look in court dress. For that matter, 
the British public made sport of for- 
( er Ambassador Harvey’s nether ap- 
pendages in court knickers. Once at 
e palace the select are given the final 
onee-over by attendants provided with 
sewing kits ready to make necessary al- 
terations before entering the royal pres- 
ence. The honored ones then gather in 
) the great throne room where they bow 
cracefully and chatter softly until trum- 
ts sound. Heavy doors swing open 
nd the king and queen make a theatri- 
il entrance. The monarchs ascend 
eir respective thrones surrounded by 
'tendants and motionless guards. The 
omen to be presented form in some- 
thing like a line. They pass before the 
ilers in single file. As each more or 
less tremblingly approaches the throne 
un attendant arranges her train while 
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Presentations at Court 
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least not there. The queen smiles gra- 
ciously and the king nods methodically 
as if his thoughts were far away. Per- 
haps he is wondering if he dare ask 
Mary to change the style of her hats. 
The hardest part for the person in- 
troduced is now to come. She must 
back, still bowing, out of the royal pres- 
ence. If you don’t think this is hard 
just try it. And if hundreds of people 
were looking on, some hoping that you 
may trip, it is more diflicult still Even 
the British sometimes measure their 
length on the floor. There was the 
eighth Duke of Argyle, for instance. 
What made it worse he was carrying 
Queen Victoria’s crown on a velvet 
cushion at the time. The jewel-studded 
object bounded away over the floor 
like any unbreakable cup at a Child’s 
restaurant. The heavy ermine robe 
saved the duke from any injury. The 
queen did not laugh, she left the “Cock 
of the North,” as the duke was called 
because of his strutting gait, flat on the 








Correct court attire. 
Miss Diana Rockford, Indianapolis girl re- 
cently presented at British court. 


a gaudily brilliantly uniformed official 


This happens to be 


floor while she swept out with her cor- 
tege. Then there is the story of a one- 
legged hero who on approaching the 
throne dropped two bouquets at differ- 
ent distances. These gave him his bear- 
ing while backing out, still on crutches. 


presents a gilt-edged card with her Yes, the British like their show! 


name to a still more 


gaudily-dressed oR ee ee 


personage. When Her name is announc- MANY IN SEARCH OF A THRILL 


ed the woman curtsies low, first to the 
no 
she must make a deep 
one. Those stylishly stout women who = jp 
do not take their daily dozen come up~ jsn’t a chance, because his 
quite puffing and red in the face. But 
the king and queen never laugh—at 


king and then to the queen. It is 
ordinary bow; 


According to Commander Byrd, about 
15,000 persons in search of adventure have 
written him letters asking to be included 
his South Polar’ expedition. There 
personnel is 
limited and therefore is selected with ex- 
treme care. 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 6 
Submitted by Linea M. Eldien, Ogden, Ia. 


Horizontal: 1—Toward. 3—Residence. 
—Musical note. 9—Angry. 
medan priest. 13—Skill. 15—Sick. 
Firmly. 20—Pronoun. 21—The whale. 
—Pronoun. 
tance. 24—A kind of fish. 
note. 27—Sacred vyocal composition. 
—Boy’s nickname. 
Iniquity. 34—Short poem. 


39—Exists. 





7 To make oration. 
11—A Moham- Exist. 5—Prefix meaning twofold. 6—Pry- 
16 ing. i—Completely. _ h be 
Z 10—Another form of “to be.” 12—The 
23—Unit of electrical resis- 
25—Musical 
29 
30—Wrestlers. 33— 
35—Encoun- Girl’s name. 
ters, 37—Substance used as a fertilizer. 
40—Whole pieces played or 

















sung by one person. 41—Exchange in 
position (abbr.) 

Vertical: I—N ‘ote of musical scale. 2— 
3—Tender regards. 4— 


8—Form of “to be.” 


octave above the treble staff. 14—A newt, 
16—Keen. 17—The populace. 18—Instru- 
ment used by carpenters. 19—Screams. 26 
—Relieves. 28—Kind of telegraph service 
(abbr.). 29—About. 31—A falsehood, 32— 
35—Syllable in solmization. 
36—In such a manner. 37—Depart. 38— 
Conjunction. 
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Things Scientific ~ g 





Landing Fields on- Atlantic 

It is possible to fly across the Atlantic 
ocean, either from west to east, or from 
east to west. That has been demon- 
strated by Brown, Lindbergh, Chamber- 
lin, Byrd, and more recently by the 
crew of the Bremen. But each flight so 
far has been a bold adventure, a hazard, 
with the lives of the aviators 
as the pawns. Commercial 
hops across the Atlantic are 
still impractical. 

E. R. Armstrong, who has 
been working out a system 
of transatlantic air transpor- 
tation, says the establish- 
ment of a series of airdromes 
in the ocean-at distances of 
about 325 miles appears to 
be the practical solution of 
the problem. He has organ- 
ized a company for the pur- 
pose of building a seadrome 
for experimental purposes. 
This experimental float will 
be anchored off the Atlantic 
coast. It will contain a large 
landing place for planes, 
and will be well stocked 
with fuel and other neces- 
sites for flyers. 

If the experiment is suc- 





tended to revolutionize motor travel on 
land. It is a practical step, in his opin- 
ion, toward solving the problem of fly- 
ing through the earth’s upper atmos- 
phere where gasoline-driven motors are 
ineffective because of their inability to 
carry the necessary oxygen for combus- 
tion. Opel’s plan is to proceed immedi- 
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on a huge platform 70 feet long. Ind 
tations show the winding course 
the main stream and its principal tri 
utaries. Water is kept flowing throu 
the entire structure. The Riker sp 
way is almost straight. Here and the 
however, it bends to cross the riy 
This spillway, as proposed by Rik 
would be 535 miles in length and th: 
miles in width. Its sides would be hu 
earthen levees 300 feet wide at the b 
tom, 50 feet high, and 130 feet wide 
the top. No water would flow into 
spillway until the river ris 








cessful more of these sea- 

dromes will be built and 

anchored in the Atlantic. 

A regular transoceanic passenger ser- 
vice will then be started. Passengers 
will be given a chance to stop at these 
stations for rest and refreshments. 
Such a system, says Armstrong, will 
eliminate most of the danger accom- 
panying transatlantic flying at present. 
Our illustration shows how an airplane 
would light on the floating platform. 


Rocket-Driven Car Succeeds 

Recently there was tested in Berlin a 
remarkable car. It was built by Fritz 
von Opel and is propelled by the explo- 
sion of rockets in the rear of the ma- 
chine. The rockets are loaded with a 
special mixture of gunpowder and are 
exploded by means of a pedal in front. 
According to Opel, the rocket formula 
was discovered in an old Latin manu- 
script dating back to 1420. 

When the car was tried out on a Berlin 
race course, it plunged forward with a 
terrific roar. Sheets of flame and smoke 
were belched from the rear. But the 
car reached a terrific speed. It is be- 
lieved that at times it went 430 miles an 
hour. During the test it covered four 
miles in about three and a half minutes. 
Opel thinks he can make a speed of 300 
miles an hour with it mounted on rail- 
way tracks. 

Twenty-eight rockets were used in 
the car for the tests. In order to 
prevent the terrific propulsive force 
from forcing the machine upward, two 
short wings protrude from the hood and 
press the front of the car down, 

This invention, says Opel, is not in- 


Model of Proposed Airdromes in Atlantic 


ately with the construction of an air- 
plane driven by rockets. With such 
a machine, he thinks, it would be pos- 
sible to make the trip from Europe to 
America through the upper atmosphere 
within a few hours. 


Model for a Mississippi Spillway 

Carroll L. Riker, a prominent engi- 
neer, is author of a plan for the preven- 
tion of floods in the Mississippi. He has 
been interested in flood control since 
boyhood and is author of a book enti- 
tled “Power and Control of the Missis- 
sippi.” 

For the benefit of members of Con- 
gress he constructed a model of the 
proposed Riker spillway from Cairo, 
lll., to the Gulf of Mexico. This minia- 
ture Mississippi river was installed in 
the basement of the House Office Build- 
ing in Washington, 

The Mississippi valley is constructed 


The Proposed Riker Spillway 


to a certain height. Th 
means that during the gre 
er part of the year the spi 

yay would be without wat 


Ambergris 

Ambergris, says the U. 
Bureau of Fisheries, 
the intestinal concretion 
whales suffering from a di 
ease thought to be in son 
way produced by cuttlefis 
beaks, since these are us) 
aNy found in the accumu! 
tion. It comes only fro 
sperm or cachalot whale 
Ambergris is soluble in a! 
cohol and has an odor fain! 
ly resembling sealing wa» 
These’ characteristics ai 
convenient first tests. 

This strange substance is 
used in the perfume indus 
try as a fixative for odo: 
essences to make them re 
tain their fragrance, and no 
satisfactory substitute has ever been 
found. In color it ranges from light 
gray to blackish gray. ~ 

With the exception of choice pear!s 
ambergris is the most valuable produc! 
by weight that is found in the sea. As 
found in the water it is called “green 
ambergris, and is worth from $6 to $12 
an ounce, according to its quality ani 
amount of impurities contained. Dry 
ambergris has had a wholesale value o! 
$12 to $25 an ounce. It is @ rare sub 
stance, but occasionally large piece: 
are found weighing as much as 1() 
pounds or more. One of the larges! 
lumps ever found weighed 150 pounds. 
“Ambergris,” pronounced am-ber-grees 
is a compound word of French origin, 
literally meaning “gray amber.” 








TEAR GLASSES 


One of the things greatly in demand b) 
antique hunters in Europe are “tear glass 
es.” These are intriguing little glasses i: 
the slender stem of which is imprisoned 3 
so-called tear. It looks very touching, bu! 
it is deceiving. The “tear” never came fro! 
a sorrowing eye, It is merely a flaw in th 
glass—accidental at first and skillfully in 
tended later. But the name itself, with th 
age of the article, is enough to make 
sought after. 

Like the tear glasses of modern Europ 
were the famous “tear vases” or lacryma 
tories of the ancient Greeks and Roman» 


They are small vessels of glass or terra 
cotta frequently found in tombs, and in 


which the mourners were supposed to hav: 
dropped their tears. It has been decided 


however, that they were used to contain 


unguents—Something regularly and gener 
ously used at ancient funerals. 
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Legends of Old Corinth 


Corinth was old before history’s record 
began. There were tales about it before 
Homer began to gather up his tuneful sto- 
ries some 3,000 years ago. Legend says it 
was founded by Sisyphus, that old fellow in 
ythology who is forever rolling a huge 

ne up a steep hill. He was a tricky 

ng, and that was his punishment at the 
inds of the offended gods. Among other 
anks he had captured death and loaded 

n down with chains, so that nobody could 

until Ares, god of war, came and lib- 
ted him. 

Corinth was the home of that famed sor- 

ess Medea who aided the noble Jason in 

s search for the golden fleece. She showed 
iim how to get through those two great 

ks that clashed together. But Jason was 
vidently not satisfied with a witch for a 
vife, so left her and took a more regular 
rt. Medea slew her innocent rival by 
eans of a magic robe and then, in high 
udgeon, left Corinth in a car drawn by 
ragons. 

High up on the slope above the ancient 
ite is the Pirene spring, famed in song and 

ry. It was there that the winged horse 
Pegasus came one day to take a drink. That 
drink led him into trouble, for Bellerophon, 
grandson of Sisyphus, slipped up and put a 
bridle over his head, But he had to have 
help from the goddess Athena to do it. He 
had a pressing need for that winged horse, 
for he wanted to slay the Chimaera, that 
fire-breathing monster with the head of a 
lion and the rest of him completed with as- 

rted animals. He was evidently hard to 
get at on the ground, but on Pegasus (sort 
of prehistoric airplane) Bellerophon attack- 
ed him from above and put an end to his 
mischief, 

Can such a city with such a history and 
such a record of come-backs give up for 
good, at last, its struggle for existence? 
Many a less important place has rallied 
from two earthquakes, or more, and many 
people insist on believing as well as hoping 
that there will be a Corinth, Greece, in the 
years to come. 


af 


~ 





FOR EXCEPTIONAL HEROISM 


Another Congressional Medal of Honor 
hes been bestowed by the President—this 
time on Commander Willis W. Bradley of 
the navy for heroism in an explosion aboard 
the U. S. S. Pittsburgh during. the World 
war. The facts have only recently been 
made public. Some saluting cartridge cases 
accidentally exploded during the process of 
being reloaded. The explosion occurred in 











This 15-months old pelican at the London 
z00 thinks it can swallow anything—even 


Curator Willis. 
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a casement. Bradley, then a lieutenant, was 
knocked unconscious by the blast but when 
he came to crawled into the smoke-filled 
casement and rescued one man and return- 
ed to extinguish a blaze that was menacing 
adjacent powder. Commander Bradley is 
44 years old and an Annapolis graduate. 





BUICK HIMSELF CAN’T AFFORD AUTO 

David Buick, the man who founded the 
Buick Motor Co., is living in obscurity and 
comparative poverty, says the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette. Nearly 74 years old, he is 
earning a meager living as a mechanical 
instructor in a Detroit school. Born in 
Scotland, Buick was brought to this coun- 
try when a baby. He grew up in Detroit 
where he learned his trade and as a young 
man conducted a plumbers’ supply factory. 

It was in 1895 that Buick first turned his 
mind to the auto. He needed another ve- 
hicle to deliver goods and as he couldn’t 
afford a new team he got to thinking about 
making an engine that would move a dray. 
After diligent application he finally de- 
veloped a valvye-in-head motor. Years of 
experimentation followed. When he de- 
cided there was more money in making 
autos than in his old business he drove 
his auto to Flint, Mich., where he aroused 
the interest of W. C. Durant. 

Buick and Durant organized the Buick 
Motor Co. in 1903. Buick worked hard for 
seven years to improve their auto when 
his health finally gave way and he had to 
retire. Hard times later forced him to sell 
his stock—stock that is today worth many 
millions of dollars. Through the years that 
have followed Buick’s “fair weather friends,” 
now all millionaires, have not gone out of 
their way to give him a job. 





Army flyers set a new record when they 
flew a biplane from Washington to New 
York in 80 minutes. 
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Amazing New Invention 


g. Ve-Po-Ad, my amazing new 
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The greatest campaign in history is now on 
us. You know that the Pathfinder will tell you 
more interesting things about it than any other 
paper, and you want your neighbors to be in 
on it. We make it easy. Cut out this ad, 
write the addresses of seven of your friends in 
the blank spaces provided, and send to us with 
just a $1 bill. Each of these seven persons 
will then receive the Pathfinder every week for 
13 weeks. Is there any other way in which 
you could stretch a dollar so far? No. 

As a token of our goodwill we will make you 
a present of a set of 25 beautiful colored post- 
cards of Washington views, postpaid. These 
are elegant, high-class cards—not cheap ones. 
Or if you prefer we will send you the Practical 
Guide to Washington, including Arlington and 
Mt. Vernon, a fine 80-page book with 95 illus- 
trations and two maps. We want every Ameri- 
can who is proud of his country to see and 
know more of the beauties of the capital city. 
Washington is thé home of the Pathfinder. 
When you think of the Pathfinder, think of 
Washington, and when you think of Washing- 
ton, think of the Pathfinder. They are the 
strongest combination in existence. You can 
back them both to the limit. Cut out this 
coupon and send at once. 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Pathfinder: Yes, I’m a wideawake citizen. I 
want my neighbors to be informed about the campaign 
and everything else and I appreciate your special offer to 
send the paper every week for 13 weeks to seven persons for 
only $1—which I inclose herewith. Here are the addresses: 


Sent in by 

As my gift please send me the 25 postcards, 
or the Practial Guide, (mark which). 
P.S. While I am about it I inclose an extra $1, for 
which please renew my own subscription one year. 
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Write for free booklet 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Benson Bidg Nashville, Tenn. 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Department Clerks, and 
many others. Splendid salaries, easy work, va- 
cation with pay. Only common school educa- 
tion required. Examinations often. Thousands 
appointed each year. Send for our Civil Serv- 
ice Catalog No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Ques tion B 


Is the penalty greater for striking a man 
wearing glasses than for striking one 
not wearing glasses? 

A person wearing glasses would be much 
more likely to be injured by a blow in the 
face than a person not wearing glasses. 
Consequently striking a person with spec- 
tacles on would be taking unfair advantage 
of him. A court would probably take these 
facts into consideration in passing sentence 
upon a person convicted of assault and 
battery. 


Do brown eggs contain more food value than 
white ones? 

Scientists have been unable to find that 
there is any uniform difference in the food 
value of brown and white eggs in cases 
where the hens have been fed the same ra- 
tions. Chemically, however, the shells of 
brown eggs differ from those of white ones. 


Are any of Longfellow’s children living? 
Two of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 
children are still living. They live near 
each other on Brattle street, Cambridge, 
Mass., where the poet made his home at the 
time of his death. They are Miss Alice M. 
Longfellow and Mrs. Annie Thorp. The 
former was spoken of by her father as 
“grave Alice” in “The Children’s Hour.” 


How much did Frederick of Hohenzollern 
pay for Brandenburg? 


In 1415 Sigismund, emperor of Germany, 
sold the electorate of Brandenburg to Fred- 
erick of Hohenzollern for 400,000 gold gul- 
den. That sum would correspond to some- 
thing more than $160,000 in our money. 
This transaction had*an important influ- 
ence on the history of the world, because 
Brandenburg gradually developed into the 
Kingdom of Prussia with the Hohenzollerns 
as the reigning family. 


Are almonds fruit or the seeds of fruit? 

The almonds sold on the market are real- 
ly the stones of the fruit of the almond tree. 
The fruit of the almond tree, which is sup- 
posed to be native in southern Europe, is 
dry around the seed instead of fleshy like 
that of the peach. Consequently the seed, 
not the fruit, is the part eaten. 


What does “heir apparent” mean? 

“Apparent” in the phrase “heir apparent” 
means manifest, obvious, evident. An heir 
apparent is an heir whose right to a throne 
or estate is certain if he survive the ancest- 
or or possessor. It is opposed to “heir pre- 
sumptive.” An heir presumptive is an heir 
whose right to succession may be obliter- 
ated by the birth of other heirs. For in 
stance, if a king of England had no chil- 
dren, his oldest brother would be heir pre- 
sumptive. If a son were born to the king, 
the son would become heir apparent. He 
would succeed to the throne if he survived 
his father. 


What is the northern boundary of Canada? 


The northern part of Canada borders on 
the Arctic ocean. 


How did “running amuck” originate? 
“Amuck” in this connection is a corrup- 
tion of the Malay word “amoq” or “amok,” 
which means furious or frenzied. To run 
amuck means to run about in a murderous 
frenzy attacking everybody one meets. Ac- 
cording to medical scientists it is a remark- 


able form of temporary insanity often seen 


 « 
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among members of the Malay race. Th 
sufferer rushes about wildly stabbing 0: 
slashing indiscriminately at everyone h 
meets, Apparently, says one authority, i 
is an intermediate condition between th 
unreasoning panic of a frightened hors 
and the so-called mob psychology of 
party bent on lynching. 


Can a giraffe bend its head to the ground? 

A giraffe cannot bend its head to t! 
ground without bending its legs also. | 
order to drink or to eat grass giraffes ha, 
to straddle the fore-legs apart. Howeve: 
they seldom feed on grass and are capab! 
of going for a long time without wate: 
Their long necks enable them to brow 
on tall trees, 


Was Harriet Beecher Stowe related to Hen: 
Ward Beecher? 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of “Unc 
Tom’s Cabin,” was a sister of Hem 
Ward Beecher, the eminent minister an 
reformer. * 


What is a yam? 


This is the name given to the edib 
starchy tuberous root of various tropica 
plants. The name is a corruption of t! 
native name for the food among the i: 
habitants of the Gold Coast.’ In tropica 
countries yams replace potatoes as a stap! 
food and they are cooked in the same way 
although they pe ogy and are not so 
palatable as potatots. Yam is often applied 
in the Southern states to the sweet potato 


Did John and Charles Wesley have any chil 
dren? 

John Wesley, the founder of Methodism 
was married but he died childless. His 
brother Charles had eight children, five o! 
whom died in infancy. The only surviving 
daughter, Sarah, died without marrying 
She devoted much of her life to literar 
pursuits. Charles Wesley jr., like his sis- 
ter, remained single. Their brother Samue! 
married and had two sons, 


What if fuller’s earth used for? 

Fuller’s earth is a term used to include 
a variety of natural clay-like substances 
that possess the property of absorbing 
grease or clarifying, bleaching or filtering 


oil. The original use of fuller’s earth was 
in fulling or cleansing cloth and removing 
the grease from wool. According to th: 
Department of Commerce, little of it is 
used for that purpose now. It is used a! 
most exclusively in the bleaching and filter- 
ing of vegetable and mineral oils. 


What states have the highest percentage o/ 
illiteracy? 

According to the 1920 census, Louisian 
had the highest percentage of illiterac) 
It was 20 per cent of the population. Thi 
includes both the white and colored race 
The term “illiterate” as used by the Cen 
sus Bureau signifies inability of persons |! 
years or more of age to write in any lan 
guage, not necessarily English. In genera 
the illiterate class comprises only thos 
persons who have had no schooling wha! 
ever. South Carolina, with 18.1 per cent 0! 
illiterates, came second from the botton 
according to the 1920 census. Then cam 
Mississippi with 17.2; Alabama, 16.1; New 
Mexico, 15.6; Georgia, Arizona, 15.3; Nort! 
Carolina, 13.1; Virginia, 11.2, and Tennes- 
see, 10.3. 
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Pilots in Military Service 


Pilots of the army, navy and marine 
corps do not have to be licensed, as long 
as they have a military status. The license 
laws that the Department of Commerce 
administers do not apply to anyone in the 
national military forces. For instance, 
naval officers who do duty as marine engi- 
neers operating the steam plants of war 
vessels do not have to be licensed; but, any 
engineer who operates a merchant vessel’s 
power plant has to be a licensed engineer. 
The same rule applies to pilots as in other 
cases —Lieut. F. V. Greene, U. S. N. R,, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Meaning of F. O. B. 

In a recent issue of your magazine you 
explained the meaning of F. O. B. The let- 
ters F. O. B. mean “Free On Board,” just 
as you stated in your answer to a question. 
But you went on to state that these letters 
meant that the consignee paid the carriage 
charges. This is not correct. The letters 
F. O. B. by themselves do not mean a thing. 
Goods sold F. O. B. factory means that the 
consignee pays the freight, or whatever car- 
riage charges may be. Goods sold F. O. B. 
destination means that the shipper pays 
the freight or carriage charges—W. D. 
Sowle, Baltimore, Md. 


Jackson and Jackson 


On page 4, Volume II, “Stonewall Jack- 
son,” G. F, R. Henderson comments briefly 
on the question of relationship to Andrew 
Jackson. “But,” he says, “whether the same 
blood ran in the veins of the Confederate 
general and of the soldier president is a 
matter of some doubt. The former, in al- 
most every single respect, save his warm 
heart, was the exact converse of the typical 
Irishman; the latter had a hot temper and 
a ready wit. Both, however, were undeni- 
ably fond of fighting and a letter still pre- 
served attests that their ancestors had lived 
in the same parish of Londonderry ; 
The letter is in the possession of Thomas 
Jackson Arnold, Esq., of Beverly, W. Va., 
nephew of General Stonewall Jackson.”— 
Richard P, Lockner, Philadelphia. 


An Indian Battlefield 


There seems to be an unlimited supply 
of Indian arrowheads in a cotton field on 
our farm. Boy scouts are regular visitors 
here and they usually carry away pockets 
full of these flint-rock Indian relics. They 
say a great battle was fough on this place 
between two Indian tribes—L. W. Dongres, 
Granger, Tex. 


Range of Buffalo 


As to the range of buffalo, I wish to say 
hat there is positive proof in Twin Falls 
nd Owyhee counties, Idaho, that buffalo 
ranged west of the Rockies. In Twin Falls 
county, west of Salmon creek, about nine 
niles from Buhl, is still to be seen an old 
buffalo trail. It is like an igproved high- 
way built up about six feet higher than 

e surrounding ground, covered with very 

rge sagebrush. I asked Mr. Dunn and Mr. 
Ira Brackett, two old settlers, what caused 
this elevation. They told me that when 
hey first came to Idaho buffalo chips could 
still be picked up’ on this trail and that 

could be traced to Deep creek not far 
from the Nevada state line. 

In Owyhee county 17 miles from Bruneau 
village is what is known as “Hole in the 
Wall.” At the farthest extremity of this 
break in the rock is a spring of mineral 
water. Above the spring, ta be seen only 
from the ground above, is a large pitcher, 








outlined in red oil paint. You cannot see 
the pitcher looking up from the spring. 
But just above the spring is a buffalo and 
after the figure of the buffalo is this figure 
U, Anyone can understand that the Indians 
meant buffalo hole. There is much Indian 
writing on the rock walls which I never had 
time to interpret as I was only there during 
the noon hour.—Mrs, Lucy A. Tibbs, Good- 
ing, Idaho, 





DEPENDABILITY 


Charles F. Copeland, a Holdrege, Nebr., 
Pathfinder reader, defines dependability 
with the following anecdote and verse: 

“A lad who sold and delivered penny 
papers was so punctual, a banker said, ‘I 
could set my watch by that boy’s trips, and 
never miss my street car home nor lose 
much time waiting for it2 One day the 
press broke down and they expected some 
hours delay, which proved to be 20 min- 
utes. The other boys went down the back 
alley and played mumble-peg, marbles for 
keeps, high-five and seven-up. This boy 
rushed across the street to another office, 
bought other papers, and said as he deliv- 
ered them, ‘I'll bring you the first Herald 
off the press” 

“We naturally wonder if such a lad 
would peddle penny papers all his life. Well, 
that was Charles M. Schwab, the first busi- 
ness man of history who drew a salary of 
a million dollars a year. No one could 
leave his office after a talk with him, with- 
out the thought and feeling, “I can do bet- 
ter, I can be more, for myself, for my 
family, for my company and for my coun- 
try—I can; I will, 

“Not one of the other boys lacked the 
ability to do the same, but they lacked the 
dependability which developed into ex- 
traordinary commercial talent and sagac- 
ity. He was the only one equipped with a 
self-starter, in a comprehension of the utter 
insignificance, and the stupendous import- 
ance of the Here and Now; that little 
things are tremendously important as lit- 
tle links in great chains of achievement; 
and that great plans and great results are 
possible, because they are simply great 
sums and great aggregations of the little, 
common things of the Here and Now, 
well done.” 


We think that much ability 
Wins wealth, renown or pleasure, 
But scorn dependability, 
In all but larger measure. 
“The little things that all can do 
Result in no progression; 
I'll wait to have a retinue 
In royalty’s procession.” 


And so we little comprehend, 
The great and small related, 

Nor think how trifles may portend 
Much more than estimated. 

But little, common things, well done, 
That stand above correction 

Will give you prestige in the sun, 
And shine in great perfection. 


As talents grow and multiply, 
By every true endeavor, 
Inaction, makes them atrophy, 
Forever and forever. 
So let us have ability 
By helping every actor 
To deem dependability, 
Its great, outstanding factor. 





Married men live four years longer in 
England than bachelors, according to a 
statement made to a convention of life in- 
surance actuaries. 
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Gentlemen:—Send me copy of New 
illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Making Safety Pay 
Profits.” 


p65: 


i] NAME...... secs shapaetdiatialcteta maa 
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“Don't Shout” 


“Lhear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
How? With the MORLEY 
PHONE, I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. I 
would not know I had them i = 
myself, only that I hear all righ 


e MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
giacecs are to the eyes. 
Invisible, nfortable, 
—— tless anc neem er ot 
Anyone can adjust it. 
Over one hundred thousand 
sold. Write for bookletand testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO.,Dpt.761.10S. 18thSt., Phila. 
Genuine Corliss Laced Stocking 


immediate Relief for Varicose veins, open sores 
or swollen limbs, and all leg troubles. The Best— 
Yet least expensive support. The 


Corliss Laced Stocking 


works wonders. Laces like a ren rubber, 
washable, cool and light. Recommended by thou- 
sands of physicians. Send for Box klet No. 5 


Corliss Limb Specialty Co. 
Heat 25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
Reg.U $.Pal.Off Sole Manufacturers in U. S. 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your i Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-D Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Patent 
Office). Washiu gton, D. C 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
Oecd while you work. Write for free book ‘‘How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.’ Describe your cage. 
A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, | Wis. 


USED Correspondence School Courses rented cheap. 
Money back guarantee. Courses bought, sold, 
exchanged. Catalog free. LEE MOUNTAIN, Pisgah, 
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The Recreation Hour~ 


A Box Game for Kiddies in fishing circles. Some claimed 
This simple little box game is espe- should have used “flies” instead of hb: 
cially entertaining to children, even the But it was finally decided somewhat 
Don’t suffer! Begin this modern little tots just beginning to learn games. his favor, that is, that worm baits 
treatment at once! Unguen- All you need for the game is an ordinary — better than flies when fishing for tr 
tine Pile Cones are wonderfully cardboard box of if the water is rough or roily. 
healing. At your druggist’s— some kind and a Of course fly fishing is nothing n 
75c. Trial FREE. The Norwich small ball. Cut the It has been practiced for 10 or 15 yea 
Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. cardboard box in and veteran casters know the value 
half from corner to the different flies. In reality, fly fish: 


: corner as shown by iS Simply fishing with a hook dress 

STOMACH ULCERS os % the dotted lines in UP With feathers, tinsel, hair etc. 
CC the lower illustra- imitate a fly or insect. Such a h 

ee ee Se cceent conert Try Your Luck 0+ Then cut suit- is called a “fly.” The dry fly is suppo: 
amazing recovery. It sids you of pain, vomiting y Zour Luc able holes in the top to imitate certain insects upon whi 
a peat ie A Ea he ad ae and bottom sections of the box and the fish are feeding at the particu 
ly recommended for Ulcers, severe chronic Gastritis 28 | place the two sections side by side on S¢ason. Such hooks are supposed 


les u are more than satisfied. Interest- > ainst a si re Fs flos n the surf: . Ve | 
nfo iet Se Stomach Uleere sent FREE, also the floor against a side’ wall. Mark a at on the surface of. the water | 


en SE Ee eee eee Ua. St bal, tian. starting line on the floor a suitable dis- the actual insects do. Thus the na 
z - “ec m ,”? reacac rever 

om — rr ten tance from the prepared box and you “dry fly.” In many cases, however, th: 

P TENTS As one of the oldest pat- are ready for the game. The object of 00ks do not imitate any insect. W! 

A give inventors at lowest 


= eiesistent charee, s | the game is to roll the ball into the holes pe ee they oe - 
service noted for results, evidenced by many well known : ‘ Ma Ay ree in aa nearly the swimming acti of sn 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. in the box. Each time the ball goes in . 2 wl : 8 action © o 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St.,Wash.,D.C.Estab.1869. | the hole counts one point. Score should ™innows near the surface. Dry fly fi 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN | Yc kept. The game may be any number ing is usually done during the sum: 


to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery of points desired. Any number can months. - ; 
- ig Ay See pe _, Permanent. Write now play, the players rolling in turn. rhe wet fly 1S simple an ordinary 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO..86 So. C St., Boston, Mass. hook cast like a hook baited with wo: 


iM k U Y rs) Now It’s “Aerial Golf” minnow or frog in bait fishing. | 
ake our wn , , : this reason the wet fly is used pri: 
5 »mMade : > $e y is } 
Pp Aerial golf made its debut at West pally for catching fish that feed be! 
Magazine Club bury, N.'¥.,-recently. The first game the surface. And the in differe: 
was Played on the Westbury Golf Club ‘ ENS | ee eee, eee 
This special offer gives you a choice of any five of the links when Willis H: , between the two is that the dry fly 
thirteen popular magazines listed below and in addition INKS 1en illiam Hammond on the built to float while the wet fly is 1 
B yesriy subscription to THE PATHFINDER. | These ground, and M. M. Merrill, manager of But aft all ; id » , q y 7 
ni ¢ . R - ° ° “ ‘ -) ee S Sé é > 
reading. Through this easy method of ordering you Curtiss Field, in the air, defeated ave re asd = = “pe 1. rere . J 
actually get your magazines et cost. Here is the offer: William Winston on the ground, and sear is 4¥. eens “take : : fi _ 
= BIG 50 Arthur Caperton in the air. The balls aah ei b tees! ss: vir rob maghe 
> ‘ e ‘6g P > 7 , . 
“ $ Soames a | were dropped from the planes and clubs ohms. minnows. frog Mt rt ea i 
Magazines ~ a were used by the men on the links to ji.avs matter so much, In i iso! 
complete the plays in orthodox style. sufficient supply of worms we we h 
Select Your Five Favorites rhe pilots, with cargoes of golf balls in great ‘incens with bits of old pie cual 
1W ’s World their planes, flew some 50 feet above the © yo , 
pence Pe es course and attempted to drop the balls a eee 
2 Successful Farming — 


as near the cups on the greens as pos- T i : 
- aN ‘ as urn Hate into Love 
3 Modern Homemaking sible. The rest was up to the golfers on 


4 Household Magazine the links. Every one of the balls drop- ‘ Pte at gh wore gol peperall 
5 Good Stories ped by the winning pilot landed on the ee Pee it Seat ik cites he 
6 Gentlewoman Magazine greens, while three of those dropped’ AAT EI regs . ay eel 
7 Farm Life by the other pilot landed in the rough. NATE a i —_ > la 
8 The Farm Journal The final score for nine holes was 28 | | | | | into practice. What 

29 ae OTs ; é r+ :~Co=great world this would ! 
9 Farm & Fireside to 32. Besides hundreds of watchers on eee : 


} 
| 


he i, the game was witnesse , yt | | if all hate were turned | 

10 Capper’s Farmer 7 t re ayes t ae g —= - AS witnessed by r | Poaeaeerss pe rho 
z , quite a few from the air, e. I : 

11 American Swineherd ILIOVIE] submitted by Mrs. E. 
12 American Poultry Journal Wet and Dry Fly Fishing _— ___ Zahell, of Mahopac Fal 
13 People’s Home Journal Sees: sthnd: Pessina Canithass tae. N. Y. The “hole” can be played in th: 
an * i 4 a = a Ble ‘k Hills L: st or four strokes. Answer to last wee 
X The Pathfinder ing experiences tn She Hack kills Meet” “oroblem:. SLEEP, SLEEK; CLE! 









































summer the Pathfinder has had nu- CREEK, CREAK, CREAM DREAM 
it Is Easy to Order merous inquiries as to just what fly fish- : + tint. >" - 
Simply select vour tue favorite magazines above ané || ing is, and what is the difference Puzzle Problem 
below. Then clip the blank, fill in your name and between the two methods of fly fishing. No. 37. A farm is 160 rods squai 
cee LIP THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK The President’s fishing for trout with 4 oad four rods wide starts at o 
coco seesessesseeeseseeen==/ | worms caused considerable discussion , : rar : 
THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. ‘ corner and runs through it to the opp 
Enclosed find $1.50 for. which send me the magazines r --¢ site corner, cutting the opposite sic 
represen i echecke j “ni 
with an {X] including the Pathfinder for one year. UNRIDDLE THESE ae: ae 4 ys ee a 
Why is a hive like a spectator at ¢ er 
1}2|3|4|5|6|7|8| 9 |10/11/ 12/13 a shew? from the farm? Ans. to No. 36 
Write Your Name & Address Plainly Why is a violin like a bank of Approximately $4.14. 
issue? 








DN SihWbhbden donee cnneetebssendbhabd tgstiertescce Anawers to Last Week’s Miss Roma Simmers, a member of { 

high-school graduating class at Copa, 
An old pack of cards. _ Okla., completed her grammar and hig! 
Town.. aE Because it is a bad habit. school courses without being absent »' 
Send $2.50 and get Pathfinder Three years instead of One tardy in 11 years. 


St. or B. F. D. 
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~ Our Health —~ 


Poison Ivy Remedies 
This is the season for. poison ivy. 
Persons who are susceptible to poison 
ivy or poison oak should learn what the 
plant looks like and try to avoid it at 
il times. That is the best policy for 
even the so-called immune. However, 
if it is necessary that you come in con- 
ct with the plant in your work or on 
outdoor excursions youcan protect your- 
self from its harmful effects by washing 
in a five per cent solution of ferric 
chloride in a 50-50 mixture of water 
ind glycerin. This is rubbed on afl 
parts of the skin that may be exposed 
to the poison and allowed to dry before 
ing where the dangerous plants are. 
In case you get poisoned there are hun- 
dreds of remedies recommended by 
ctors, druggists and housewives. 
Some of them work while others only 
serve to keep the sufferer in a cheerful 
ame of mind. Now, however, there 
are a few standard remedies that any 
druggist can mix up in a few minutes. 
One of the best remedies is a solution 
potassium permanganate. The solu- 
in consists of five per cent of the com- 
und in Water. The affected parts 
should be bathed in this solution freely, 
abbing it on with a bit of cotton or 
soft cloth. It oxidizes and destroys the 
ison. This treatment usually leaves 
brown stain_on the skin, but it can be 
quickly removed with a one per cent 
solution of oxalic acid. It must be re- 
embered that oxalic acid is a poison 
id must be kept from children. It 
should not be used to remove the potash 
stain When the skin is very much bro- 
ken and raw from scratching. In such 
cases plain soap and water is best to 
remove the stain with although the 
process is somewhat slower. 





Flies Spread Diseases 
According to Dr. E. L. Bishop, health 
commissioner of Tennessee, the ordi- 
nary house fly, which is tolerated in far 
too many homes, stores, bakeries and 
restaurants, is the greatest single prob- 
lem in man’s war against disease and 


death. The fly, he points out, carries 
and spreads 21 diseases, the worst 


among which are typhoid, dysentery, in- 
fantile diarrhea and tuberculosis. Thus 
we see the reason for keeping the milk 
bottle covered, the fresh loaf of bread 
vrapped, the sugar bowl lid on and the 
prepared dinner table guarded against 
this death-dealing pest. Flies, it is well 
lo remember, may make your dinner ta- 
ble or baby’s milk bottle the next stop 
after visiting some unsavory matter 
which they also frequent. The best way 
to control this pest is to destroy all 
breeding places and keep clean houses 
nd clean premises. But this does not 
do away with the necessity of screens, 
fly swatters, traps, poisons and sticky 

papers. They are all essentials in 
every home to keep down this pesky, 
lilthy, disease-spreading creature. De- 
clare a three months war on flies now! 





In the zoo at Leipzig, Germany, there is 
a crane with an aluminum leg. 
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oo numbers in the ¢s quares a | 2 | fel by changing them into 
etters. 


ean find out what words they spell. 
and it will show me you have the qualifications to win one of the 
free bicycles I am going to give away. 


Every year T give away many fine bicycles to deserving boys and 
and this year I want to give one of them to you. 


models for both boys and girls. Your bicycle won’t cost you a 
cent—I pay all shipping charges right to your home. 


FULLY 
EQUIPPED ies in the world, and comes fully equipped. 


girls, 


will be mighty proud to own. 


As an extra reward I am going to give $25.00 in Cash just for 
promptness. Be quick. 
that will make all the boys and girls in your neighborhood envy 
you can alse win this nice sum to spend any way you want. 
You can’t lose a_ thing. 
Genuine Swiss Warbler with which you can imitate various bird 
songs, 


UNCLE JOE, 


For example, 1 is A, 2 is B, 3 is C, etc. See if you 


You can solve this correctly 


Send me your answer now! 


I have 


You could find no finer bicycle anywhere. It 
is made in one of the largest bicycle factor- 


Finished in beautiful colors and a bike you 


$25.00 Extra! 


Besides winning one of these fine bicycles 


Duplicate prizes given in case of ties. 


FREE to all that send in their best answer at once. 
728 Mech. Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 














AN OLD MAN I KNOW 
By “Sir Percival” 











He is old and bent, 
He is gray and spent 
With the life of a pioneer. 
He has done his part, 
He has helped to start 
The state on its career. 
For years he has worked, 
His duty ne’er shirked, 
With wisdom tilled his soil. 
Trouble ne’er fazed him, 
But rather upraised him 
To the object of his toil. 
He farmed his land 
With steady hand 
Until his boys were grown. 
He taught them how 
To reap and plow, 
And how the grains were sown. 
He aimed to live, 
He wanted to give, 
For his God and his country his best. 
And now this eld man 
Has done all he can, 


And has come to deserve his’ “Great Rest.” 


He’s great without fame, 
But he’s great just the same, 
This good old man that I know. 
But a tiller of sod, 
He’s a servant of God, 
And as such he shines with a glow. 


HIGH HEELS AND SPINDLY LEGS 


The high heels women insist on wearing 
are destroying the shapeliness of their neth- 
At least that is the opinion 
noted surgeon, 


er extremities, 
of Dr. Charles Mayo, 


claims women are “sacrificing the shapes of 
their legs on the altar of high heels 
only are they losing their calves, 
out, but the spindly legs so much in evi- 
Women are 
be- | 


dence nowadays are the result. 
also getting shorter, Dr. 





Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, Rural Carriers 
City Postal Clerks, Prohibition Agents, General Clerks 


WORK for “UNCLE SAM” 


Steady, Short Hours—Long Vacations With Pay 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 
Mail Coupon immediately—today sure. 
Don't delay. 


Mayo claims, 
cause they ride too much in motor cars. 










To advertise our business, make new friends and tntroduce our 
Yew bargain catalogue of Elgin watches, we will send;this elegant 
watch by mail post paid for ONLY $1. 85 (safe delivery guaran- 
teed). Dust proof case, stem wind and stem set, newest style dec 

orated dial, a pe arfect timekee per ped Pe ts ‘guaranteed for 6 
years. Send this advertisement to uswith$ 5 and watch will be 
sent at once by mail post paid, or send$3.00 and we will send two 
watches. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Address 


CHICAGO WATCH AND DIAMOND CQ. 
4737 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 


Days Free Trial 


New Models now ready for delivery ¥ 
direct from our factory. Actomening sow sprtees 
and terms. Do not pay oot until zee get 
RIDER AGENTS W. to ride onl exhibit nM 
sample. Make big money. ess models $21.50 up. 










Gad cveik co. ie 183 cxrcaco {i Ni 
RICHARD BLACKSTONE, 6-123 FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 


Foreign Work?! 


Guaranteed $1.50 each, wheels, | 
ires lamps borne. e uipment at helf 
Me prices. Send No y. Write for 
our ‘marve elous prices and 
**Shame on youl : Are you nervous, embarrassed in com- 
pany of the oth er sex? Stop being shy of strangers. Conquer 
the terrible fear of your superiors. Be cheerful and con- 
fident of your future! Your faults easily overcome so 
Like to Travel— Does R Wealthy South Amen- 
fea cal! you? hand qpportualties for young 
erican emplo: oy. are and egpenees furnished. 
B Write for Free La 
SOUTH AMERICAN RVICE 
Ima Avenue 


Pad cyt RANGER Bicycles. [S9¥! 
you can enjoy life to the fullest. Send 25c for for this amazing book. 
14600 A 





Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
Prints 3e each. Beautiful 6x10 mounted enlargements 40c, 
10 in. enlargement. colored and fra ¥ ed 98¢e plus 25c postage. 


FLEET PHOTO SERVICE vept’>, “wasinnures, S: c. 


WH NOT spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects ? 
1y hundreds of kinc is fo » collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10 cts 
(Not Stampe) fe wmy illustrated Prospectus | 
fore sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, dealerin 
Insects, Dept. 76, Box 1424, San Diego,Calif. 
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points | MAYPNOTISM ssscocssscce 
he points mastered. Learn and make 


others obey your wishes, 
Gain in power, wealth and love. Simple, easy instructions, 64 pages. 


only | 10c. ORIENTAL, 125 Church St., Dept. 8, New York 


Let me try and loc ate your 
# future mate, will send name 
nd address, Send stamped self-addressed envelope 
and birthdate. “ADEL, Box 1600, Station, C. Los Angeles, California 





























a 
o oe RANKLIN INST., Dept. F-176, Rochester, N. Y. 
~~ (Not connected with the U. 8. Government) 
© Gentlemen: Rush to me entirely without charge, 32 page 
book with list of U. 8S. Government big paid positions ob- 
e tainable and sample coaching. Advise me also regarding 
© the salaries, hours, work, vacation and tell me how to geta 
“ , position. 
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"ASTHMA AND 
HAY FEVER ‘* 


DISCOVERED 


Write for interesting booklet on Doctor Fu- 
gate’s discovery of the basic cause of asthma 
and hay fever. No cost. No obligation. Sim- 
ply address Dept. 3121, Fugate Co., 126 5S. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


[ClearThePores| 


Of Impurities With 
Cuticura Soap 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


SUFFERING 

















I positively guarantee my 
great successful compound 
Safely relieves many obsti- 
nate irregular conditions and abnor- 
mal disorders in 3 to 5 days. No 


inconvenience or interference with 


work. Mail $2.00, Double strength $3.00, Booklet FREE. Write 


Dr. A. G. Southington Remedy Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENTS sc: FREE ast“ 


CASE. 
Tollet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
LaDERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO, 


SURI RISE free instantly. Knockout demonstration 


sells Mendets amazingly. 12 daily easy. Free samples, selling 
secrets. Getterritory quick. COLLETTE MFG.CO., Dpt.1-A, A RDAM, H.Y. 


Earn $25 WEEKLY spare time, writing tor news papers 
magazines. Exp. unnecessary. De- 


tails FREE. Press Reporting inst., 1261, St. Louis, Mo. 


GOING AT J55 








housewives! Leaky utensils ‘repaired 











Upwards of 7000 people have written 


asking us to offer worth-while novels 
along with the Pathfinder so that they 
can keep supplied with good reading. 
To accommodate these and thousands of 
other good friends, we have chosen the 
following books, which have proved 
themselves to be among the most pop- 
ular. These are the fine clothbound edi- 
tions which are widely sold at high 
prices. We don’t name you a price and 
then make you pay the packing and de- 
livery charges, as the usual rule is. Nor 
do we make you come for your book. 
We always look out for the interests of 
our patrons. We pay postage and all 
charges to your door. But remember this 
bargain price is for a limited time only. So 
don’t put off ordering. 

Look over the following list, pick the book 
you want, inclose the bargain price, only 
$1.55, and this will pay for the book postpaid 
and the Pathfinder for 52 weeks—right from 
Washington, D. C. Order books by number, 
using the coupon if you want to. 


Any of These Novels and the 
Pathfinder a Year Only $1.55 


The Valley of the Giants, Peter B. Kyne. 
King of Kings, Mc-Pherson-Mahon. 

The Seventh Heaven, John Golden. 
Wings, John M. Saunders. 

Sorrell and Son, Warwick Deeping. 

. The Ancient Highway, James O. Curwood. 
Innocents Abroad, Mark Twain. 
The Thundering Herd, Zane Grey. 
When a Man’s a Man, Harold Bell Wright. 
The Covered Wagon, Emerson Hough. 
Light of Western Stars, Zane Grey. 
Riders of the Purple Sage, Zane Grey. 


USE THIS COUPON— — — — — 

Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Yes, I accept your treat. I inclose $1.55. 
book No. (second choice No. ) postpaid, and 


credit a year’s subscription to Pathfinder (say whether 
new or renewal) to this address: 


Send me 


Street or Rural Route 


(This subscription may be your own or for somebody else.) 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Printed Linens in Gay Colors 


Make Child’s Ensemble 

New York 
For. the country or shore (7 
comes this little ensemble of hat, coat 
and dress. It is of printed linen in 
lovely garden colors and is trimmed 
with plain white linen. The hat is soft 























The Small Miss in Colors 


with no stiffness except that the brim 
which is of white linen is made double 
to give it more body, and the crown of 
the figured material is lined with a wash- 
able silk. A narrow piece of blue gros- 
grain ribbon is used around the crown 
and tied in a bow in the front. The coat 
is of the simple raglan variety and in- 
stead of regular revers a plain band 
of white linen about an inch and one- 
half wide is used and extends for about 
four inches. A band is used all around 
the coat, on the pockets and also sleeves 
which are finished with a button. The 
dress is sleeveless and is trimmed the 
same as the coat only the bands are 
narrower. The front is pleated but the 
back is plain and there is a narrow 
stitched-on band of plain linen. If 
linen is too expensive a nice quality 
cretonne could be used and be quite as 
effective. Almost any pattern book will 
have a simple coat and hat design, 
and as the coat is unlined it will 


be as easy to make as 50 


a dress. 





Slip Covers 

In selecting materials for slip cove: 
or chair pads choose a good quality an 
select fabrics that will wash and wea 
well, suggests Miss Gladys Gallup, e» 
tension specialist at the Washingto 
State college. She warns against ma 
ing these things of poor quality c 
tonne. 

“Well made slip covers,” she say 
“should give many years of service. | 
the meantime the color scheme of t! 
room may be changed. With this poss 
bility in mind, it is well to choose 
many colored cretonne for the cove: 
so that the different color schemes ci 
be developed from the one patter: 
Each time the room is changed, diffe: 
ent tones from the cretonne will mat: 
with the plain materials used in oth: 
parts of the room.” 


Remodeling Clothes for Children 


Many used garments can be cleane 
and remade into serviceable clothes fo: 
children. However, materials that ar: 
too old in weave, color or figure shou): 
not be used unless this fault can be dis 
guised. Sometimes the addition of 
contrasting color will solve this prob 


Colorful Kitchen Ranges 


The sunshine of color lately come 
into the kitchen to brighten and make 


- more pleasant woman’s work is re 


flected even in the ranges. The once 
dull black range now wields a psycho 
logical influence with its beautiful delf! 
blues, cool clean grays, rich apple 
greens and lovely lustrous tans. The 
beautiful range is indispensable to th: 
new colorful cabinets, tables, kitchen 
utensils (yes, even pots and pans have 
taken on pastel shades), floor coverings 
and window curtains. 

A kitchen in blue with a blue range, 
a tracing of blue in the oilcloth anid 
perhaps an edging of blue on the cu! 
tains presents an extremely pleasing 
appearance. Even the food which come: 
from such a kitchen seems to taste better. 
Better still, the housewife has renewed 
pep and enthusiasm. What is more 
restful and charming than green, th 
green that nature imparts to growing 
things to relieve our tired eyes? Or 
what is more handsome and harmoni 
ous than light gray with contrasting 
snowy white trimmings? Another kitch 
en shade is tan, for those who like to 
be original and different—and who 
doesn’t these colorful days? 

A hint for those interested in color 
ful kitchens: A room that is unusall) 
bright, one which is flooded with sun 
light most of the day, does not require 
colors too bright. With this kind 0! 
kitchen a gray or perhaps blue, should 
be the color scheme. For a dark kitch 
en, green or tan is preferred. Manufac- 
turers of ranges, heating stoves, cab 
inets and enamelware have special liter- 
ature on color in the kitchen. We 
suggest that you write to them direct. 
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Latest Fashions 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, spastineten, &< 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Dutiful Child 
Montana paper—Mr. and Mrs. Burrill Bai- 
ley are the guests of a daughter, born yes- 
terday at the Thornton hospital. 
Sent in by Mrs. M. A. Ferguson, Missouli. 


Then He Wasn't Lost 
Florida paper—The clubhouse was at- 
tractively decorated with palms and ferns 
banking the platform, and bowls and vases 
of sweet peas and baby brother centering 


the tables in the tea room. 
Sent in by N. A. Wegner, Daytona Beach. 








Hot Mama 
Virginia paper—BOARDING. Central: 
Moderately priced room by business widow 
with some heat. State price. A-178 care 
News Leader. 
_Sent in by Edw. F. Pietsch, Richmond. 
Don’t Crowd 
Tennessee paper—(adv.)—AMERICA will 
meet at Woodmen’s Hall Friday at 7:30 


p.m. All members are requested to attend. 
Sent in by Miss Mabel Hood Honk, Knoxville. 


Time to Join the Circus 
Minnesota paper—The previous outdoor 
record was credited to Charlie Hoff who 
turned professional at 13 feet 11 3/6 inches. 
Sent in by Errol Speer, Hancock. 
A Personal Matter 
Ohio paper—Principal Ora E. Foster of 
the Rardin schools will regret that he is 
seriously ill at his home with a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia. 
Sent in by M. L. Bonner, Otway. 


Hard on One’s Gears 

Iowa paper—Mr. and Mrs. John Smith 
and family have returned from an extended 
trip through southern California. The 
entire trip was made without car trouble 
excepting that in crossing the Teton the 
snow was found deep and Mr. Smith tore 
out his rear end. 

Sen in by Mrs. C. L. Hirleman, Greenville, Mich. 





TIPPING PAYS—SOME 

Not many people are aware that hat- 
checking privileges at certain city hotels 
and restaurants, because of the tipping in- 
volved, are sold as concessions. In other 
words, the hotel or restaurant rents out 
the cloakroom—usually for considerable 
sums. In many restaurants tips are the 
main consideration, and waiters are content 
to accept comparatively small wages. One 
prominent New York tea room, in fact, 
makes its waitresses each pay $1 a day for 
the privilege of working there because the 
daily tips for each waitress range from 
$5 to $8. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5946—A pretty morning frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch bust requires 
3% yards of 36 inch material together with % yard of 
contrasting material. for facing on collar, vestee, cuffs 
and belt 

6165—A stylish gown for mature figures with slender 
hips and 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 or 52 inches bust 
measure m 44 inch design requires 4%% yards of 39 
inch material. 

6177—A simple dance or party frock for a little miss 
, 6, 8 or 10 years. A 6 year old requires 1% yards of 39 
inch material. To finish with bias binding as illustrated 
will require 2% yards. 

6175—Capes are most popular this season, as part of an 
ensemble or as a separate top garment. This one is de- 
signed for girls of 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. It requires 2% 
yards of 44 inch material cut crosswise or lengthwise, or 
2% yards of 54 inch material cut lengthwise, for a 14 
year old. 

6167—A pretty up to date dress for slender figures 16, 
18 and 20 years. An 18 year old requires 4% yards of 35 inch 
or wider material if dress and collar are made of one 
material. The collar of contrasting material requires 1% 
yards. Without the collar 2% yards is required. 

§527—A dainty frock for ‘‘tiny. tots,”’ 1, 2, 3, r 5 
years. A 3 year old requires 1% yards of 36 inch me 
terial. Embroidery design not given. 

617iI—A pretty night gown in small (34-36), medium 
(38-40), large (42-44), extra large (46-48) bust measure. 
This design with sleeve portions for a medium bust re- 
quires 3% yards of 32 inch material. Without sleeves 34% 
yards. are required. To trim as illustrated requires 5 
yards of lace or edging. 





FRECKLES 


Sun and Wind Bring Out Ugly Spots. 
How to Remove Easily. 


Don’t Worry another minute about your ugly 
looking freckles—-throw away your “cover ups” 
and plasters—forget your heart-breaking ex- 
periences and failures with clays, new skins 
and powders If you will simply get a jar of 
Othine double strength and apply it night and 
morning your troubles and worries will disap- 
pear along with the unsightly blemishes. 

Watch the lighter freckles vanish almost im- 
mediately and see how quickly the darker ones 
begin to disappear under the influence of this 
magic-like cream, One ounce of this harmless 
and delightful beautifier is all that is usually 
needed to completely banish these homely spots 
and the clear, clean, lovely complexion which 
results from its use will delight and astonish 
you. Be sure and ask your druggist for Double 
Strength Othine as this is sold under guaran- 
tee of money back if it fails to remove your 
freckles, 


FEMALE TROUBLES 


New Treatment 


FREE E BOOK Proves Successful 





If you suffer with FEMALE TROUBLES, 
such as Ovarian‘Pains, Pains in the lower part of 
your Stomach, Bearing-down Pains, Headache, 

ackache, Whites, Painful or Irregular Periods. 
If you have that tired, worn-out, nervous and 


run-down feeling so common to women. If you 
have tried all kinds of medicines and doctors, and 
even though you have been told that an opera- 
tion was necessary YOU MAY BE MADE WELL 
AND STRONG AGAIN. 

Just send your name and address to THE 
PELVO. MED. CO., Dept P, MEMPHIS, TENN., 
and they will send you a free booklet descrihing 
a wonderful new treatment that is bringing health 
and happiness to so many women. “Why not 
you?” mething new—entirely different—not 
a patent medicine. Write today 


HEALS LEGS 


Viscose Method for Varicose Veins, Open 
Sores, Phiebitis, Swollen Legs, Milk Leg, 
Poor Circulation, Leg E heals by in- 
creasing slow circulation. Stops aches and pains, 
reduces swelling, positively heals leg sores 
while you work. Send now for free book. 
Explain your trouble. 


DR.P.F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 
1038 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


very y Beat Person Knows That 

ter b deaf years, 

with these Retinstt 1 hare a 

Drums. year them day 

.. They stop head 
ears. 
























me 
ime Net aa? cdbew fous Medicated Ear Dram 
Geo. 0.P. WAY, Artificial Zar DrumCo. (Inc.) 
Hoffman Bidg., 2539 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 


A BARGAIN OFFER 


You Save $1.50 
CAPPER’S WEEKLY, 1 Year $ oo 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 1 Year 
FARM & FIRESIDE, 2 Years een 
THE PATHFINDER, 1 Year 
If you live in Kans., Mo., Okla., Nebr., Colo., remit 
only $1.50 in accordance with rates charged by Capper’s 
Weekly. Not good outside the 48 states. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Gall Stone Colic 


Don’t operate. You make a bad condition worse, 
Treat the cause in a sensible, painless inexpen- 
sive way, at home. Write Dr. Victor, 810-57 Ma- 
sonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn., a recognized 
practicing specialist onliver and gall bladder trou- 
bles, for literature on treatment, which has been 
giving gratifying results to sufferers for 25 years, 
Sold under money-back guarantee. Cut this out. 


ASTHMA stare 


STOPPED ¢ *° 


1 will send any sufferer a $1.25 
EE TR If it 
satisfies = me ait 25. If not your report cancels nage 
Address 























by mail on FREE T 
Lane, 449 Lane Bidg.. St. Marys. 
MARRI ED WOMEN Send for 
valuable booklet of our sani 
DIANA SPEC. CO., Dept. PS, 250 'W. $4 St, W. Y.C. 












Bis ee. Serene Marten. 




















Diabetics 


If you have the slightest symptoms of 
Diabetes—such as excessive thirst, inor- 
dinate hunger, with loss of weight in spite 
of keen appetite, with nervousness, irrita- 
bility, restlessness, anxiety over trifles and 
loss of strength—lose no time in reading 
one of the most remarkable books of the 
day, “Is Diabetes Curable?” 


It will be mailed free to anyone who will 
send merely name and address to Sanborn 
Laboratories, 1020 Sanborn Building, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. It describes the Sanborn 
home treatment and relates the experiences 
of men and women of national prominence 
who restored themselves to perfect health 
after other treatments had failed. 

The book has 78 pages bound in board 
covers and is a mine of authentic informa- 
tion for those who are suffering from 
Diabetes. 
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Send us a slogan for Sunnyland, a new 
townsite located on main line of Southern 
Pacific Railway and Mexican Border High- 
way in Southwest Texas. $500.00 in gold 
will be awarded to person furnishing slogan 
we decide to adopt. A free building lot will 
be given those sending slogan of genuine 
merit. Slogans must be appropriate and con- 
tain not more than 10 words. 


“Where all the time is summer” is a 
slogan from a New York man. It costs you 
nothing to try. You may receive $500.00 
or a building lot in Sunnyland, Contest open 
to all. Send us your slogan! 


Sunnyland Townsite Co, 
Dept.5, Brady Bidg., San Antonio, Tex, 


Get Rid of Your 
SUFFERING 


Discovery of Swiss Priest Brings 
Relief to Thousands 


Thirty years ago a Swiss priest, Father Keunzle, discovered 
LAPIDAR—marvelous herb remedy composed of harmless 
leaves, flowers and roots from the high Alps. Remedy so 
helpful, Father Keunzle was released by the Catholic 
church to give all his time to the relief of suffering 
through LAPIDAR. Amazing remedy purifies Blood, cor- 
rects poor Circulation, helps Stomach and Kidney troubles, 
relieves Nervous Headaches, Swollen Limbs, Gout, Harden- 
ing of Arteries, Skin Diseases, Abscesses, Gallstones. Used 
and endorsed by thousands the world over for thirty years. 
Send $2.50 TODAY for guaranteed introductory treatment. 
Or write us your trouble and we will mail complete facts 
FREE. LAPIDAR CO., Dept. P6, CHINO, CALIFORNIA. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


muy Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly gr 
P} in 8 time at home making display cards. |) 

Mm Light, pleasant work, Nocanvassing. We 

Mi, instruct and supply you with work. ) 
B Write ay for full particulars. | 

Pi The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited § | 























Kill Your Jinx: Change Your Luck 


by wearing Jeffrey Luck Ring, most beautiful, wonderful 


ring in the world. Its mystic power brings good luck, health, 
wealth and happiness. Hand made, in sizes for every man, 
woman and child. Guaranteed for a lifetime. Introductory 
price $2 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. De- 
scriptive circular free. Jeffrey Ring Co., 

suffered 


PSORIASIS tic: 


years. Write S. A, PENFIELD, 222 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Strasburg, I. 
Can becured 
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Indian Garden of Eden 


In the old days, long before the sur- 
plus population of Iowa migrated to 
California, the vast region known now 
as the state of California was a kind of 
Garden of Eden for the American In- 
dians living there. J. F.-Harrington, of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
just completed a study of the Mission 
Indians, 

“The staff of life of the California In- 
dians was acorn mush,” he reports, “and 
the live oak grew in abundance without 
cultivation. It was because of the 
abundance of this food that southern 
California supported an aboriginal pop- 
ulation larger than any other compara- 
ble area in North America. With their 
basic food supply taken care of by na- 
ture, the Indians’ day was a round of 
sports and adventures rather than of 
labor. The day began at dawn with a 
plunge in the nearest water, the men 
and many of the women being expert 
swimmers. The men hunted and fished 
while the women sought seeds, roots, 
and greens as incidentals to the staple 
diet, and basketry materials. There 
was much munching all day long, but 
the meal of the day came in the even- 
ing. The acorns were milled, and some 
of the bitterness removed by soaking 
and draining, after which it was boiled 
up into a mush and eaten with great rel- 
ish, though the tannin left would often 
be enough to nauseate a white man. 
Deer meat, shellfish and other foods 
rounded out the diet.” 

The older Indians still feel, accord- 
ing to Harrington, that cutting an oak 
is like desecrating a church. These In- 
dians were not believers in clothing, 
the only garment prescribed being a 
skirt for the women. Children and ad- 
ults rarely caught cold, and attained an 
excellent muscular development. They 
were a race of runners, swimmers, 
hunters and fishers. Even when loung- 
ing about camp they were taught to be 
alert and to maintain such positions that 
they could spring to their feet in an 
instant. 

Harrington excavated an old Indian 
rancheria site on the Alexander Ranch 
near Santa Inez, procuring, among other 
objects, some rare calandrinia seeds 
which were thrown into a grave as a 
mortuary offering possibly centuries 
ago. The peculiar condition of the soil 
is believed to have kept them from rot- 











Expensive farming in Djebel Safan, Arabia. 
The mountain ground is terraced and held 
in place by supporting walls. 
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ting or sprouting. A rancheria was th: 
Indian village. Each rancheria had 4 
captain, distinguished in no way as fa: 
as dress or appearance went from an 
ordinary Indian. He arranged fiestas 
with other chiefs, gave advice in many 
matters, but the whole social organiza. 
tion was most simple and democratic: 
There were no slaves. 


CENTS OR PENNIES, WHICH? 


“Penny” is not the official designation o! 
any coin minted by the United States. | 
is merely a colloquial and popular nam 
for the American ong-cent piece. The ap 
plication of “penny” to the cent, howeve: 
dates back to the beginning of our mone 
system. 

Until after the Revolutionary war th 
English penny circulated freely in thi 
country. Although one-cent pieces ha 
been previously coined by several of th 
states, the word “cent” did not appea 
officially in connection with a federal coi 
until 1786. On August 8 of: that year th 
Continental Congress passed a law whic 
prescribed “Cents: The highest coppx 
piece, of which 100 shall be equal to th 
dollar.” This same law also prescribe 
“Mills: The lowest money of accompt, o 
which 1,000 shall be equal to the federa 
dollar, or money unit.” 

On Oct. 16, 1786, it was ordained b 
Congress, “That no foreign copper coi 
whatsoever, shall after the first day of Sep 
tember, 1787, be current within the United 
States of America.” This law removed t! 
English penny from circulation in thi 
country, but the name “penny” was trans 
ferred to our cent in popular usage and 
it has tenaciously clung to it ever since. 

After the present Constitution was 
adopted the cent was retained as part ot 
our monetary system, On April 2, 1792, Con- 
gress passed an “act establishing a Mint, 
and regulating the coins of the United 
States.” This act prescribed “Cents—eac): 
to be of the value of the one-hundredt!: 
part of a dollar, and to contain 11 penny 
weights of copper.’ The same law pre- 
scribed half cents. 

On the following 8th of May the directo: 
of the mint was “authorized to contract for 
and purchase a quantity of copper, no! 
exceeding 150 tons,\and that the said di 
rector, as soon as needful preparations shal! 
be made, cause the copper by him purchased 
to be coined at the mint into cents and 
half cents,” pursuant to the act quoted 
above. The first cents actually minted 
under the Constitution appeared in 1793. 


FRENCH PRESIDENT’S SALARY 


President Doumergue of France gets 
about the same salary as President Cool- 
idge. His 2,500,000 francs a year, at th 
present rate of exchange, amounts to ap- 
proximately $100,000—equivalent to the 
American president’s $75,000 a year plu 
$25,000 traveling expenses. The French 
president’s allowance is no more than 
enough to “get him by,” for he has to en 
tertain very lavishly. A few visiting king 
are among his guests every year. If th 
franc went to par his salary would be in 
creased fivefold. 











ADVANTAGE IN WEIGHT 


If you are fat and are thinking of re- 
ducing, consider the case of Albert Harri 
In jail at Peoria, Ill, for some minor of 
fense the man who weighs 425 pounds g 
caught in a door of the jail and fainted 
The chief of police released Harris fro 
jail because he didn’t want to feed hin 





In Wales spinning jennies and han 
looms for home-made cloth are almost « 
common as they were 150 years ago. 
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Radium Is Restoring 
Health to Thousands 


The wonderful curative power of Radium has 
peen known for years. However, the benefits 
of this precious health-giving substance have 
in the past been only within the means of per- 
sons Of wealth. 

Since the invention of Degnen’s Radio-Active 
solar Pad, any man or woman, poor or rich, can 
afford this treatment which offers so much re- 
lief from suffering and disease. 

Degnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad is worn next 

the body day and night. It pours a constant 
tream of radio-active energy into the system 
while you work, play or sleep, helping to build 
up weakened nerves and tissues to a strong, 
healthy condition. _It creates a vigorous circu- 
lation of blood, thus removing congestion, 
which is the real cause of most diseases, 

To prove just what this remarkable treat- 
ment can do for you, we will send our appli- 
ance on trial with the understanding that we 
will not charge you a cent if it fails to give 
satisfactory results. This offer is open to any 
person Who has pain of any kind, nerve weak- 
ness, high blood pressure, stomach, kidney or 
ver complaint, bladder trouble, or disease of 
the lungs or heart, 

No matter what your ailment or how long 

u have had it, we will gladly let you try the 
appliance at our risk. Write today for free litera- 
ture giving complete information. Radium Appli- 























Blade & Ledger 

All for one year. You can't beat this for Big Value, 
To prove that these troubles can be stopped, 
take the loss. You risk nothing. Write today. 
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idney, adder, 
Westover Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., will mail 
postpaid a full $1 treatment of Rudolph’s 
Prostatis for 10c to cover cost of mailing. Use 
WEEK FREE 
Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


Household Magazine 

The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Getting Up Nights, Pains, Burning, Etc. 
it, and if satisfied pay only $1; otherwise they 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 





Dept. 160, IRFT Ga. 
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Gee TREATED 
Wonderful New 

Shc called**PAN- 
ES: ll completely 


eradicate sugar in from 6 to 21 days. No 
stervation cA lo harmful drugs. This 


DY is role 
NT No stiinenee 


Write tate foday for Fe PREE TRIAL TREATM 
WABASH CHEMICAL CO. G-4268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO ILL: 












or r ORUG HABIT 

FOREVER or NO PAY 

OF a sent on trial. Can be 

OU secretly. Guaranteed to banish forever all 

Age 9k whiskey, gin, kh a py eee ———. 
Shine, heroin, par. laudnum 

O ‘a BAL" TIMORE: iD. 


a Sout Habit 


TOBACCO: No Pay 


Aas cigars, ned ¢ ull trea’ 
Tiak Horaecs Coats $1 Bae te 
500, 000 Men and Women. Superba Co.. N.T.10. Baltimore, Md. 


Healed by ANTI-FLAMMA 

—a soothing, antiseptic 

poultice. Draws out poi- 

sons,sto’ E SAMPLE 
res and heals while you work. FREE S 


ite today describing case and get MPLE 
Bayles Distributing Co..1800 i Fi Av.. E SA AMPLE 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED (i<c'Apam FisHER 


168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. TOUIS, MO. 
$6-$1 


A DUZEN, decorating pillow tops at home; 
Tapestry Paint Co., 210 


experience unnec 10. ‘LaGr: ulars for stamp. 
THREE 
PATHFINDER ora a ore 


STANDARD. LABORATORIES. Sta. N- 














Grange, Ind. 








THE PATHFINDER 
Newspaper Views 


Florida Times Union—Monument has just 
been unveiled in France to Marie Harel, 
who concocted Camambert cheese. Let the 
monument of. Limburger’s inventor stay 
covered. 











Detroit News—Our younger generation 
which isn’t credited with much interest in 
politics, held a straw vote in a Tennessee 
university and cast 100 more ballots than 
there are students. 


Buffalo News—The flood situation would- 
n’t seem quite so bad if the politicians 
would dry up. 


Philadelphia Inquirer—There is some rea- 
son to expect that in time Chicago will 
erect a monument to the Unknown Victim. 


Schenectady Gazette—Still, the fellow 
who believes in predestination jumps just 
as far at the sound of a honk. 


San Francisco Chronicle—That artist who 
says there is no beauty in straight lines 
never has seen a white sphere describing 
one just over second base. 


San Diego Union—It is announced that 
the Nicaraguan situation is well in hand, 
but what we really want is some way to get 
rid of it. 





Indianapolis News—Even with the politi- 
cal excitement, a good many people seem 
to be still keeping an eye on the baseball 
percentage table, 


San Diego Union—The army has a fight- 
ing plane equipped with six machine-guns 
and 250 bombs. It will probably be chris- 
tened the Spirit of Chicago. 


Ashland Independent—Never slap your 
wife or make faces at her. More than 
$17,000,000 alimony is paid yearly in 
America. 





CROWN LANDS VALUABLE 


George V has a reason to regret that his 
ancestor, George I, made an arrangement 
about 200 years ago whereby the king 
should receive a straight salary in return 
for surrendering the interest in all the 
king’s lands, or crown lands. 

Since the war these crown lands, which 
include some of the most valuable blocks in 
the city of London, have almost doubled 
their return—due largely to the efficient 
management of the commissioners in 
charge. They now yield more than $5,500,- 
000 a year, while the king has to eke out a 
living as best he can on a salary of $2,350,- 
000 a year. But the king’s predecessors had 
better luck. Even Victoria and Edward VII 
received more through their civil lists than 
the crown lands brought the government. 
King George has not been reported as com- 
plaining. 








Famous new Spark Plug saves } 3 out 
of every 310 ep a goes oe ees SPvacuum Transformer 
Chamber ue-white epark, many 
§ an my ed veins red spark. Fires at 
Sosa Gives ri 2 more power. Fi 
© Ree an ater hills Srurdiiy built for lifet 

ts you over s. tu y built for li 
ase. 9 ae » writes: ‘Over 80,000 miles wi 

ee million already on cars. 


SEND IMMEDIATELY 


Just state make and year of your car and number of 
a. Complete set — wy Plugs will be sent 
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Also be sure to 
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particulars of 
a new Direct 
—? Plan 
that has no 
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YOUR FT ™ 


Diessup! CAR Px 


WINDMILL “oe 
ASURE Hi] RAINBOW FLASHER 
es TS, Just Patented--Most beautifal ight in the 
sa) world--Spins with the wind. All colors of the 
ys os 









Ealpbow- -Red, White & Blue. Red, Green or 
White for Cow) and Fende rs--Nothing like it. 
in and Weatherproof--Self {pbrtcatiog. 

Anyonecan attach sate. Non glare Mtegg 

to any Auto, Truck, Cycle, Airplane, C 

Radiator, Side Top. Furnished Complete. 

Send No Money, Pay post $1 S0.gtane few fow 

| Hone Pack Guarant you iouve t ofeabe 
me _ yuarantee. ilhbons te 

ite Now GO LIGHT 3. 

Belt. 3 miLFORD Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


A NEW FOUNTAIN 


Agents Wanted ~ 


FOUN 


Now @ way has been found to rejuvenate eyery cell in the 
body! One of America’s leading Doctors and Surgeons 
recently discovered this new way of feeding the glands, 
that brings amazing energy and vigor—the vital impulse 
that makes the womanly woman and the manly man. 
Write today for a special free trial offer. A few days 
produces astonishing results—or no pay. 
HOR-MO-CINE OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dept. 324-F 
this, | and printing 6 fine = gloss prints. 
New bargain list FRE 


Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 9-p Bell ae "Roanoke, Va. 


SILK HOSE 5 Cts. A PAIR 





OF YOUTH: 











Special offers in CAMERAS, PHOTO 
NISHING, ALBUMS, etc., ete. 
Send 20c and one rol! for developing 








Discovery of Duro-Silk now allows women to make silk stockings 
“Run Proof,” wear twice as long and never fade. G iser pair 
of silk hose for Se. The originators want agent can make 


$78 to $200 per week, and will send sample to introduce. Write 
Curtan Mfg. Co., Dept, 983:H. D.. 154 E. Erie St.. Chicage 


TOBACCO ° SNUFF HABIT CURED 


New, safe guaranteed treatment for overe s .. all craving for Cigar- 
ettes, Pipes, Cigars, Chewing or onut Ly » treatment re nt on Ee. 
Hf Gafistactory pay $1.45 on delive v1 fails we gladly REFUN 

. Write today. WINEHOL co... ‘Box T-91, WOODBINE, PA. 
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2ILES 


CAUSE MANY DISEASES 


{ due to constant strain on Sympathetic Nervous System. 
Medicines, Hot Springs or Surgery avail you nothing, 
You will never be rid of such troubles until] your piles are 
The proof of this is, you have never gotten any per- 
manent relief, and you cannot so long as you have PILES, 
§ cure every case of Piles { treat by my Miid 

| Non-Surgical Treatment or you need not pay me a 


CONSTIPA cent. My treatment has been tested over 27 years and 
S| [Es] 
‘ 





thousands of former sufferers in all parts of the United 
States testify to a complete cure. Names senton request. 
pOUanCA eS WRITE TODAY FOR BOOK ON 
pig DISEASES and ee 

LES WITHOUT SURGER 


Gere cE DR. McCLEARY sxttisaase'to 
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PRETENSES, DOUBLY FALSE 
“Sibyl,” said Mr. Whifflebaum to his wife. 
“Yes, Jake.” 

“T have something on my mind that I 
must tell you before I can ever be happy.” 

“I shall be glad to hear anything you 
have to say, dear.” 

“It is hard to tell you, but I can’t hide the 
truth any longer. Sibyl, I married you 
under false pretenses.” 

“You did?” — 

“Do you remember what 
brought us together?” 

“Can I ever forget it, Jake? We were at 
the seaside. I was drowning and you saved 
me after I had given myself up for lost.” 

“And afterwards in gratitude you married 
me.” 

“Yes, I felt that I owed my life to you.” 

“Sibyl, I deluded you about that rescue 
business. Where you believed yourself 
drowning the water was only waist-deep. 
You were never in danger.” 

“I knew it, Jake,” she answered. “I had 
one foot on the ground all the time.” 


it was that 


I see the Seatons didn’t turn in their old 
auto on their new one after all. 

No. They hadn’t the heart to let it go 
into the hands of strangers who might 
abuse it. 


“If I asked you to marry me, dear, what 
would you say?” 

“Guess.” 

“Well—er—what would it rime with?” 

“Guess.” 


“Has my daughter ever offered you any 
encouragement ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. She said if I married her 
she’d get you to pay the rent.” 


Surgeon-—I feel duty bound to tell you 
that four out of five patients die under this 
operation. Now, is there anything you 
would like for me to do for you before I 
begin? 

Colored Gent—Yassuh, kindly hand me 
mah hat. 


Harold—How shall I express my senti- 
ments toward you, my love? 
Alida—On paper, please. Then there can 


* be no chance of your wiggling out of it. 





She—Oh, see the pretty cow. 
Artist Schram—-Ugh! It’s all out of pro- 


portion! I could draw a better cow than 
that myself!—London Humorist. 


Cook—Why, you’re the same man I gave 
a piece of pie to yesterday. 

Tramp—Yes, but I hardly expected to 
find the same cook here today. 


Hubby—It seems to me, that there is 
something wrong with this soup. 
Wifey—No, there can’t be. 
book says it’s perfectly delicious. 


The cook 





“Mr. Snodgrass is altogether too literal.” 
“How so?” 

“The last time he was at my house I told 
him to make himself thoroughly at home, 
and in less than five minutes he had quar- 
reled with my wife, kicked the cat out of 
doors, discharged the cook, spanked the 
baby and told me I was a fool.” 


She—Haven’t I always been fair to you? 

He—Yes, but I want you to be fair and 
warmer. 

Bachelor—Sometimes I yearn for the 
peace and comfort of married life. 

Married Man—I do that all the time. 


Old Man—Can you give my daughter the 
luxuries to which she has been accustomed? 

Young Blood—Not much longer. That’s 
why I want to get married. 


“You say you were held up this morning 
by a footpad with a revolver. At what 
time?” 

“Five minutes to one.” 

“How can you fix the time’so precisely?” 

“Because I could see the church clock, 
and I noticed that its hands were exactly 
in the same position as my own.” 





Doctor—And do you feel this pain often? 

The Patient—Every five minutes. 

Doctor—Does it last a long time? 

Patient—About a quarter of an hour.— 
Oslo Karikaturen. 


” 


“IT am willing,” said the candidate, after 
he had hit the table a terrible blow with his 
fist, “to trust the people.” 

“Great Scott!” yelled a little man in the 
audience. “I wish you’d open a grocery 
store here.” 





HERE AND THERE 
John Q. Boyer, Baltimore, Md. 











She penned an epistle from down by the sea 

That was boldish and scoldish and curt as 
could be; 

She was grievously boastful and pleading 
by turn, 

And penned in a style that forbade him to 
yearn 

For the glow of her cheek and the flow of 
her speech, 

And a sight of the cottage at Rockaway 
Beach. : 


He sighed as he read the N. B. at the end: 

“Now Eazy, my niblets, I find you must 
send , 

A—well, you 
I’m sure, 

Right here in this windup—a hundred or 
more!” 

“Zounds, Vixen,” growled Pops, 
answer he wrote, 

“TI see that your postscript speaks well for 
a note!” 


wot, sir, what I’m asking, 


as an 








Tramp—Can’t you give me something | 
eat, ma’am? 

Mrs. Newlywed—Yes, Here’s a piece 
my home-made mince pie. 
Tramp—lI asked for food, not work, 





A honeymoon trip in 1950. The mast 
ful bride is saying to the blushing groon 
“My darling, I- adore you for splendid ».. 
tality, as shown by your beautiful hair.’”’— 
Rome Travaso. 


“IT don’t more confidence 
women.” 

“Why not?” 

“T put a matrimonial advertisement 
the paper and one of the replies was fro 
my fiancee.” 


have any 


Jimmie—I wish I could be Tomn 
Trimble. F 

Mother—Why? You are stronger than 
is, you have a better home, more toys ai 
more spending money, 

Jimmie—I know, but Tommy can wigg 


his ears. 





Ethyl—Did Hazel treat you to ice crea 
yesterday? 

Methyl-—-She offered to, but ice crea 
doesn’t agree with me, so I took a co: 
plaster instead. 


Warden—The prisoner refuses to w 
unless he can practice his own trade. 

Governor—That is but natural. What 
his trade? 

Warden—He is an aviator. 


Gid Dap—It’s funny about Timothy Hay 
girl, Clover—she’s so changeable, 

Al Falfa—What about it? 

Gid—When they bought that old For! 
she was ashamed of it ’cause it was * 
small. 

Al—And now? 

Gid—She’s ashamed of it ’cause it’s 
big. 





Silas—Yes, sir, I take prizes at all t 
fairs on my sweet potatoes. 

Cityman—Can you ship me 50 poun 
of your very best? 

Silas—Well, I might make an excepti 
in your case, but I do dislike to cut one 
two. . 





Hubby—Did you have my -brown s 
cleaned and pressed while I was in | 
hospital ? 

Wifey—No. I had your black suit fix 
up. I thought that would be better in c: 
anything should happen. 


Robert—Does your father object to 1 
staying so late? : 

Roberta—No; he says it serves me rig!) 
for being in when you call. 
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